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ABSTRACT 

A Study analyzed the explicit and iinplicit behavior 
of employers in their assessment of young job applicahts for 
entry-level clerical, retail trade, and machine trade jobs. In order 
to determine the influence of applicants* education and skills on _ 
empioyability assessments made by employers, the researchers analyzed 
almost 600 mail questionnaires that were rsturned by employers from 
across the nation. Based oh this analysis^ the researchers^ formulated 
a series of recommendations aimed at youth, parents, and guidance 
counselors; employers; and school administrators and ^policymakers . 
The researchers suggested that students cbntemplatiBf careers in 
areas such as trades or business participate in experiential or 
cooperative educational programs, if given the opportunity. Employers 
were cautionid to avoid allowing their own personal characteristics 
to influence their assessment of individual job applicants^ and were 
urged to cbhtihue to check references provided by job applicants. 
Finally, the researchers urged school administrators and policymakers 
to realize the extent of the einphasis that employers place on grades 
as a «ign of productivity and to revise existing curricula to include 
training,in job search skills and in business organization and 
management principles. (Appended to this report are exhibits of 
materials used in employer hiring decisions, the survey instrument, 
and survey response frequencies. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



An u'lderstandlng of how youth develop etnpioyabtiity skills and how fi/^s 
cake hiring decisloDS is heeded to address the social coticerns of high levels 
of youth uneoploymfent , high job turrlbver among youth, and the specter of grow- 
ing skill imbalance between job requirements aiKl ^bb seekers as the nation 
enters an age of high technology. This study analyzes the explicit and Impli-- 
cit behavior of employers in their assessment of yotithful job applicants for 
entry-level clerical^ retail trade > and machine trade jobs. As tradeoffs 
between various edaeational and work experience attributes are gauged, youth 
can make more informed decisiphs about investments in time and resources for 
developi»ig CTployabllity skills. 

Specifically, the study addresses questions such as the fdlibwlhg: 
(1) What is the relative importance of the attributes (signals? that appear 
in a typical job application? (2) How valuable is 1 or 2 years of postsecond- 
ary education versus a higti school diploma? (3) Of what value, in terms of 
being hired, is a vocational educatlbnmajbr versus a work experience program 
versus a cooperative education program? (4) How valuable is part-time work 
experience in high school versus no work experience? (5) Do employers value 
eligibility for subsidies such as IJtC in making hiring decisibris? 

This repbrt presents the analyses of data collected by means of a survey 

mailed to employers from acrbss the nation who reviewed and rated simulated 

applications. Wr: greatly appreciate the tf.me and the insights that these very 
busy men and wom»2n contributed. The research would hot have been possible 
without their cooperation and asstfltahce. 

We wish tb express our gratitude to the National Institute cf Education 
for sponsbrshlp of this study and to Ronald Bucknam, the project of '"icer, for 
his guidance and support, Wr also wish to thank Robert H. Peterson, far West 
babofatory, John Barron^ Pro};o5sbr bf Ecqhbmics, Purdue University, Robert 
Campbell, Allen Wiant, and John Bishop bf_tH« National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education for their inslgHtful cb«tiicnts and critiques of thl$ 
report. 

Recbghitidh is due to Kevin Hollcnbeck for directing the study; Bruce 
Smith, Cradvxatr Research Associate, for data processing and analysis; Judy 
Baiogh for editorial assistance; and Cathy Jones for her expert typing and 
preparation of the report. 

Robert E* Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for R^asearch 
in Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SU>iMARY 



Tlie process of employabt tity development of youth, defined as the acti- 
vities which individuals undertake that affect their career or occupational 
chSice, or that enhance their chances of gaining employment in the occupations 
of their choice, involves making decisions about investments of time or re- 
sources. Youths could hold part-tiiae jobs while in school which means less 
time devoted to ac?deratc achievement or extracurricular activities, they 
could decide to enroll in a vocational program in a junior or community col- 
lege after graduation from high school. They could enter, the labor market 
directly from high school. The implications these kinds of decisions have for 
future earnings are important, but also important are the implications they 
have for the probability of getting a job. 

K-Latively tittle research has been done on how the effects of personal 
characteristics, basic or vocational skill levels, arid job experience affect 
the probability of getting a job. The purpose of this study is to describe 
and to analyze how employers respond to information presented to them by young 
job seekers, when making hiring decisions for entry-level jobs. Entry-level 
job-, studied here were limited to positions that do not . require a baccalau- 
reate degree and were in clerical, retail sales, and machine trades occupa- 
lidns. The approach taken in this study was to observe responses in a 
simulated hiririg setting. Employers: across the United States were^sent a 
job description arid a set of fictitious application fonus. The information 
on the application forms was intended to represent real applicants for such a 
job- 

The empirical analyses of the data that was collected measure the rela- 
tive weight that employers piace on various attributes when making applicant^ 
assessments and the rela^j^ weight of the influence of employers and firms 
characteristics on those assessment. For example^ how much higher or lower is 
an applicant wltli 2 years o^ .'<-levant postsecondary vocational training but no 
job experience rated, than an applicant with 2 years of relevant job experi- 
or.cv !>ut no postsecondary training? The ratirigs of the job applicant is dc 
pendent on the applicants' personal attributes as provided on the application 
form, on characteristics of the job and f[rm, and ori the characteristics of 
the employers that perfbrm the rating exerci^.-. Characteristics of the job, 
firm, and rater address questions such as will ^he employability rating_of_a 
youth* a2 job applicant be higher or lower in a unionized firm? If so» by how 
much? How much higher or lower do members of a personnel department rate 
youthful job applicants as corapsred to line supervisors or other company 
pef sortncl? 
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Ainbiig the findings were that an applicant's high school cumulative grade 
point average was one of the strongest factors used by employers in rating ap- 
plicants, having ho part-time work experience was a serious disadvantage for a 
job seeker y employers strongly favored relevant part-tlcae jobs arid wbirk exper- 
ience at large, non-pablic organizations, arid flrially, ari applicant's skill 
level was also a significant correlate of employability ratings. Oplriibris 

t»xprej3i?Dd by employers seemed to indicate that the three ™jor problems en- 

countered with youthful applicants and workers were: (i) poor work habits and 
work maturity, (2) pbdr job search skills, and (3) poor attainment of basic 
skills. 

Specific suggestibris fbr schbbls tb pursue implied by the study include 
instractiori tri job search skills arid Iri Hoslriesg practices arid mariagemerit. A 
raraber of employers provided specific illustrations of situations where defi** 
•^encles In basic skills adversely affected the job performances of young 
workers^ and advocated more emphasis on basic skills in sc'hoclsi ^ut employ- 
ers seemed most disturbed by the pbbr work habits and maturity of youthful job 
applicarits which suggests that schbbls shbuld be considering how and whether 
their programs cari Imiprbve these aspects bf emplbyability. Results pertinent 
to occupattoriaiiy specific vbcatlbrial educatibri arid emplbyer/achobl jbirit ef- _ 
forts such as work/learritrig or service prbgrams indicate that Lhese aspects bf 
learning are well-received and should be encouraged i 
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1. INTRUDUCTION 

When evdlaatine the benefit of education arid training to ybutig people, 
analysts typically use earnings or Income as the appropriate dutcome measare. 
Other outcomes of Interest are the nonpecuhlary benefits of a job, soSh as 
employment security, Working cbiidltlons, training opportunities, and occupa- 
tional prestige. The labor taarket is the raechantsi that allocates Individuals 
with certain skills to jobs with particular pecuniary and non-pecuniary char- 
.u-tertsticB. Looking out for th<smselves, job seekers try to uBxlmlze their 
earnings, emplbyment securltiy., corkinig conditions, and other nbhpecunlary 
benefits. Looking out for tbetr fif^a' Interests, emplbyers try to find the 
most productive workers. Huit the labor market is not a black box that oper- 
ates arbitrarily. It Is the systematic decision-making process used by mil- 
Uons ot employers and job seekers. Once employment decisions have been made, 
the earnings and Other outcomes follow. Thus the argument can be made for 
another outcome measure of training or schooling: how individuals fare in the 
job search prbcess. 

The process of employability development, defined as the activities indi- 
viduals undertake that affect their career or occupational choice, or that en- 
hance their chances of gaining employment In the bccupatibns of their choice, 
involves taaklng dectst5ns about investments of time or resources. Youths 
could hold part-time jbbs while in school, wht«h means less time devbted to 
academic achievement or extracurricular activities. They could decide to en- 
roll In a vocational prograi In a junior or cbmmunlty college after graduation 
from high school. They could decide to enter a 4 year college. They cbUld 
enter the labor market directly from high school. The implications these 
kinds Of decisions have for future earnings are important, but also important 
is the impitcattons they have for the probability of getting a job. Fbr ex- 
iaplci the returns to intensive athletic participation^ while a youth, are no 
doubt extremely high for professional athletes, but the probability of that 
payoff is slight. 

Despite its seeing iiportanccj relatively little research has been done 
on how ^rsonal characteristics, basic or vocational skill levels, and job ex- 
perience affect the probability Bf getting a job. The purpose of this itudy 
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is to iii»st*rlHl» iiixd to analyze how employers respond to iriforraatibri presented 
to them btl application tbrab and in interviews and how this affects hiring 
decisions for entry-level jobs. Entry-level jobs studied here are limited to 
positions that do not require a baccalaureate degree. The approach taken in 
this study was to observe responses in a s4m ulate d hiring settings Employers 
across the United States were sent a job description and were asked to rate a 
st^t of mock application fbrms» The irifbrmatibn on thv applicatlbri forms was 
intended tb represent real applicants for such a Job. 

The empirical analyses of thi^ data collected measure the relative weight 
that employers place on various attributes when making applicant assessments, 
as well as the relative weight of the influence of employers* and firms' 
characteristics oh those assessments. For almost all the attributes being 
studied^ there are a pribri expectatibns about the direction of the relation- 
ship between attribute and assessment. For example, employers prefer appli- 
cants with previous relevant work experience tb those whose wbrk experience 
has no appllcatibh to the job. 

The quantitative analyses substantiate (br in some cases^ questibh) the 
existence bf ^ or directibh (sigh) bf, such relationships, but further the 
aaalyses determine the relative tsiagnitudes of the effects, itow much higher 
or lower is an applicant with 2 years bf relevant pbstsecbhdary vbcatibhal 
training bat no jbb experience rated in cbmparisbh tb another applicant »ith 2 
years bf reltvj»nt jbb experience but rib postsecondary training? The approach 
Is to lise mull variate regression to estimate the structure and relative 
magnitodes of the function that empilbyers use implicitly in rating jbb apr- 
pltcants. The rating bf the jbb applicant is modeled as dependent on the 
applicart*s personal attributes as provided on the application fonn^ bn char- 
acteristics of the job and firm, and bn the characteristics of the eraplbyers 
who perform the rating exercise. The regressions yield parameter estimates, 
which Indicate the effects bf the (systematically) manipulated attributes, 
such as work history, type of high school program, and vbcatibnal skills oh 
the rating of applicants.* 

*lt is important tb note that the analysis is confined to the assessment of 
application fbrms. While this stage of the employment process is important^ 
employers base their Hiring decisions on inforxsation f rom other sources, such 
as interviews and persbnal references. The fbcus bf the study m«»^ therefore 
bias the impQftance bf certain factors in actually getting a job. 



in addition to th*: quantitative data coiiected in the surveyi employers 
Viite &l<fcn with the opportunity In an open-ended question to "tell their 
stbriejs" about htrinR youth and *>rapldyabll Ity deveibpraent within schools; 
Responses to this question offered employers a chance to share their percep- 
tions about the quality of job applicants and new hires, how the latter per- 
Ibm On Che Job, and how schools have Influenced the empldyabil ity development 
of youth. For example, wJien selecting an eaijjloyee with particular school or 
work experience, which qualities relating to unacceptable performance on the 
job or Ui«h turnover r^ites, do the employers believe they are avoiding? What 
aspects <5t the youth's performance on the job influence his or her probabtiity 
ofbeinr. promoted, laid off, or fired? What problems seem to lead to a youth's 
ieclslon to resign? These qualitative dftta provide a corroborative source of 
infdrtaatlon to the eraptrtcal analysis about amployers' thought and reasoning 
processes when hiring youthful workers. 

It should be aoted that this simulation study of employer hiring deci- 
sions Is the second stage of a multlyear project. In the first year of the 
project, numerous Columbus-area employers came to the National Center for Re- 
search In Vbcationnl Education and participated In a slmulatlbri bf the hiring 
seating by reviewing compute r-gc, aerated appllcatlbh fbrms and videotapes of 
st.iged job interviews (see Holleribeck 1984). The final year of the project 
will involve analysis bf personnel flies from actual firms In order tb gauge 
the validity bf the responses to simulated applicatlbns arid tb detertnlne to 
what extent the hiring criteria that are used are Justified by the actual 
performance of the pebple hired. 

Chapter 2 of this report discusses related research in the fields of 
labor economics and ediitcatlbri on employer hiring behavior. In chapter 3j the 
methods used to develbp the applications and the survey procedures fbr the 
present study are discussed. Chapter 5 gives backgrbund data about the em- 
ployers and their firms. The rtsults of the statistical aMlyses of the 
applicant rating process are presented In chapter 5. An important part of 
the study was reviewing and analyzing the answers tb the open-ended question 
about hiring and employing ybuth arid the Influence of schools en employabllity 
development. Chapter 6 provides a systematic recounting bf em,t>lbyers' re- 
sponses and opinions. Finally, chapter 7 draws insights and iaplications fr55 
the research for three key groups: youth, eaployers, and school i)ersonnel. 
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2. RELATED RESEARCH 



the s6clal concerns that motivated this research are high leveli of youth 
ancraployment, high job turnover among youth, and growing skill Imbalances be- 
tween job requirements and job seekers as the nation enteris an age of high 
techttology.* ftn understanding of how youth develop employabtltty skills arid 
how firms make hiring decisions Is needed to address these problems. Recent 
studios have used the methodology of surveying employers to garner evidence 
about the Influence of the educational system bri the work force. These stud- 
ies can be divided Into surveys that collected data specific to vocational 
education and surveys that collected more general data about the transition 
from school to work and the influence of educational practices on that transi- 
tion. A s.-ftnpltng of those studies specifically concerned with vocational 
education is provided here; however, more emphasis is placed on the research 
that has been conducted on general hiring practices. 

One study of employers' bpiriidns about vocational education and its grad- 
uates is lllumihatihg. The Utah Vocational Study Commission (1979) reports 
the fbllbwihg frbin a survey of Utah employers: 

• Eighty percent of employers felt vocational training prbgrams^ 
train students in skills that can be used in their company; 91 
percent would give preference to a vocationally trained person 
versus a "walk-in" If their skills matched those needed. 

• Sixty-four percent rated the overall work habits (e.g., accuracy, 
prodactivity, judgement) bf vocational graduates as above average. 

• Eighty percent of employers felt that workers whb received their 
vocational training in high schools were moderately to very well 
prepared In computation skills; 76 percent, in communicstlon 
skills. 



♦Considerable debate attends the question of the impact bftechaologtcal 
advances on skill requirements of the work force^ Medoff (1982) and Choate 
(1982) suggest that dcmaiHi for skilled labor is outstripping the supply. 
Rumberger (1984), Levin and Ruaberger (1983), Biaestorae and Harrison (1982), 
and Wilms (1983) suggest that high technology ts reducing the skill require- 
ments of labor- 
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Unfortunately > little Ihfbmiatloh was provided In this report on the sampling 
of employers^ so the gerierallzablilty of these results Is uncertain^ 

Huh and Bradtftreet (1977) report findings from a sample of Virginia em- 
ployers. Their findings weiy be chari^cterized as (Hfrhaps not as positive as 
the previous study, litghitghts tor this report are as follows: 

• Employers rated the Interpersonal relations, work motivation, and 

job skills of vocational education graduates relatively higher 

than reading skills^ mathematical skills, or verbal skills. Among 
respondents wlto rated vocational educatlbri graduates on mathemati- 
cal skills, over 44 percent gave "fair** or -poor" ratings. 

• A majority of respondent flrtnc felt that vocational education is 
either definitely important or sometimes Important for proper job 
perfbrinahce* 

• Two-thirds of all respondents felt that guidance counselors In 
high schools do riot have sufficient knowledge and understanding of 
the respondents' businesses to give career advice to students. 

The response rate to thti survey was relatively low^ so it may have limited 
generallrablllty i even in Virginia. Furthenndre^ these findings are somewhiat 
d.aed and the survey did not address the question of hiring preferences^ but 
was conceraed with workers already hired. 

In a national survey of over 800 manufacturers, Nunes and Russell (1982) 
report that — 

• The most frequent grade awarded to secondary vocational educa- 
tion (on a scale of A| B, D, and fall) by manufacturers was 
a ^nd the most frequent grade awarded to pdstsecondary vo- 
cationa education was a "B"; 

i Over half of the respdndents indicated that their company bene- 
fited from vocational ediicatldri in terms df reduced training 
cpsts or reduced training time; and 

• 85 perce/ht of manufacturers prefer hiring vocational graduates 
rather than hdhvocatlonal gradiiateij dther things equal, for a 
job requiring less than a A^ear college degree. 

Bishop (1983) estimated the benefits to «ployer8 of hiring vocatibnal 
ediKation graduates using a geographically dispersed sample of over 2,000 
employers. The study dcmbn8t;rat«l that relevant vocatliinal training resulted 
in higher remuneration for the employee, but also higher profitability for the 
empldyer in terms of reduced training costs and higher prbductivlty. 
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Tlu general lehoi of reports train employer surveys directed at the vbca- 
tloiiiil odiicatton /system and Its gfadaatcs may be characterized as somewhat 
posit tve toward that system* While deficiencies were uncovered, parttcalafly 
ill terras of acadoialo skills, the eraployers who were tntervi**wed tended to re- 
port a preference for hiring workers trained through the vocational education 
system. Surveys of eraployers that explored general hiring practices and that 
were not limited to vocatibnally trained employees were far less positive 
about schools and youthful applicants^ 

Richards (1980) presents the results of a Research for Better Schools 
(RBS) survey of 27 service clubs (e.g., Klwanls) in the northeastern United 
States. The survey sought Zo determine how significant certain employee at- 
tributes are from t>e employers' viewpoint. Eased on employer rankings, the 
top five successful transition skills were (1) positive attitude (concern 
for the organization and Its products; positive approach to task assigned); 
(2) dependability (good attendance and punctuality; the acceptance of respon- 
sibillty; accountability); (3) commuhlcat ibh skills; (4) basic academic 
skills; and (5) Interaction with fellow workers, tess important were crafts- 
manship, interaction wJ ch superiors, productivity^ and knowledge of the world 
of worki 

Respondents ranked areas of job applicant deficiency in an inverse order 
with importance of the siclll* Employees were ranked as most deficient in the 
area ot dependability, follbvfed by positive attitude, comtintcation skills, 
productivity^ basic academic skills, craftsmanship, interaction with super- 
iorsi and finally, interaction with fellow workers. 

Researchers at the Far West Laboratory have condocted interviews with 
employers in the Sat5 Francisco area to investigate emplbytnent practiciss with 
entry-level workers- Chatham (1982) indicates that the characteristics that 
made a critical difference in hiring as reported by a siall sample of corpora 
tidtis are the following: 

i Ability to converse/speak English well 

• Appearance/presentabiltty 

• Stable work ej i>eriehcc/not a job-hopper 

• Self-cbhf idence/presentatioa of self 

• Interviewing skills 

• Desire to learn 

o 'IB 
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Petcrsou (1983) r^ixjrts on the resaits from a iarger sample. The three tabst 
irapcrtant factors in making Hiring decisions (but of a list of 16) were 
(1) seeined serious about wdrki eager to get the job, (2) seemed bright and 
alert, and (3) seemed courteous and personable* The three least Important 
factors were (16) a record of achievement in school^ (15) was recommehded 
by sbmebhe reliable^ and (16) a record prior work experience* Ability in 
reading, writing, and computation were ranked 9th, I3th, and 10th, respective 
ly. The 8ti?dy further shows that the cibst Impbrtaht factbr in evaluating 
prior work eTj^perlehce is evidence that the applicant has experience or skills 
Jlrectl^ related to the job to be done* Of less importance Is evidence taat 
the applieiisjnt is not a job-hopper or that the applicant can conform tb the 
^tties and hours bi the wbrk^^lace. 

The respondents were shown 14 functions that might be performed by 
schools through grade 12 and were asked to assign priorities and to rate 
the perfbrmahce of schools in performing each of the tasks. The ihigh>est 
priorities were jidged to be (1) to develop cbmpetency in reading^ writings 
and compatation and (2) tb develop cbmpetency in speaking and listetiitig. 
While the ratings fbr effectiveness were low for all functions, schools were 
adjudged to be most effective in (1) developing competency in relating to 
other people, (2) preparing students to find self-fulfillment in pursuits 
other than paid MplbymehC, (3) develbpihg specific job skills geared to 
particular occupatiodss and (4) developing competency in reading, writing, 
and computativ-. The greatest discrepancies between prtbrfty and effective- 
ness were for caese futisctlons: 

• Develop values, attitudes, and habits generally useful in bbtaih- 
ing and succeeding in paid employment • 

• Help sttadents learn to accept respbhslbllity fbr their own 
decisions and actions* 

• Sevelbp competency in speaking and listening; 

• Prepare students with realistic expectations of what they wl^l 
actually find in the vbrking world. 

Wilms (1983) surveyed 172 firms In the Lbs Angeles area. These em- 
ployers emphasized work habits and positive attitude as the moct important 
attribulviiS in getting and succeeding in an entry-level job» Se notes: 
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When .isked to Indicate their reaadns f or re ject tng Job appitcantsi 
employers were most Itkely to Mention bad attitudes, foUcwed by 
Lick of experience and poor job skUU. Only 13 percent said that 
pobr abilities in reading, »rttt"gi and arithmetic were the main 
reasons for rejection, (p. 2) 

The employers who responded to this survey professed to a credeHt lilthg or 
sorting behavtoe. thirty-six percent Indicated a preference for hiring work- 
ers v*lio had completed postsecondary training into entry-level Jobs, but only 
9 percent require d such rr ,.«tials. To most employers, the value of edoca- 
tional credentials (partlsularly at t'ne postsecondary level) was to ensure 
that tho app? leant has good work habits and positive attitudes. 

Miguel (1982) presented to a sample of eaployers from a number of urban 
areas across the country a list of 22 items and asked theo to liidlcate all 
items that wOuld be important In nirrowlhg a pool of 10 applica-.tB_ for a job 
to the 3 best candidates, and those items that be newt critical In making a 
final choice ojmong the 3 best candidates. Table 1 presents a rank ordering 
of the resp>,3ses. It is interesting to note that educational performance 
cagegories (levels, grades, and test scores) were ranked as the three out of 
the four most critical Items in making the final selection aiong the three 
best candidates, but were relatively less important in the initial screening 
of applicants. In the screening process, employers ropcsrted looking at sig- 
nals such as recomaendattons from past employers, appearance and accuracy of 
the application form, reasons for leaving prior jobs, and criminal records. 
Specliic occupational skills and vocational training in schools were only 
moderately Important iK> either narrowing the applicant pool or mating the 
filial selection. 

riollenbet-k (1984) fboSd slightly different results in data collected 
f-oQ employers in the Columbus, Ohio area. As in the Miguel study, signals 
such as reasons for leaving previous job and kinds of duties performed in 
previous jobs were important In screening applicants. They «ere mentioned by 
employers almast 100 percent of the time. Less than three^fourths of the 
respondents iTxllcat^ that the applicant* s educational level was Important in 
screening applications (making it 8th of a list of 25 items) and less than 
half reported school grades as important (Uth in the list). Unlike Miguel's 
study, however, these educational attributes were also relatively unimportant 
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TABLK 1 



RANK ORDERING UP ITEMS IflPoRTANT IN NARRUWiNG 
All A'-'i^LlCAN'T POOL AND eRiXICAL IN MAKING A KlNAh SidbEetlON 



I tem 



Rank Terms 7 
of littpbrtarice j 
for Narrowing 
an Applicant 
Pool 



Ra»k in Terns 
of Making a Filial 
Selection 



RecbiumehtJat Idas from past employers 

Appearance and accuracy of 
app! Icat Ion f dna 

Ueasoas for leaving prior jobs 

I'.dMcit lohal level (e.g. ^ cbrapleted 
high school) 

Criminal record 

Vocational training received in school 
School grades 
Applicant's age 
Tost scores 

Personality and attitude 
Personal appearance 

Kinds of duties perfbmed in past jobs 

Kinds of Job*^ held 

l>j>oclflc occa tionai skills 

;lastery of basic academic skills 

Number of jobs held 

Skill levels (e.g-s types 45 wpm) 

Vocatlbhal training received in co-bp 
programs 

Gaps in cmplojineht 

Vocational training received in CETA 
Driver's license 

Bonding 



1 

i 
s 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

id 
11 
ii 
u 
i« 
is 
it 

18 
19 
20 

22 



11 

12 
1 

16 
13 
2 
14 
3 
4 
5 
10 
U 
7 
8 
17 
9 

18 
19 

22 
20 
21 



Source: Mivjuel (1982). 
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th making final decisions about the best candidates Also, unlike the results 
{'torn Miguel's study, specific ocrapattonal skills (such as typing speed) were 
very important in narrowing applicant pools arid In niak.lag the final hiring 
dt*cl ii Ibhs .* 

Ail of these studies of employers' reactions to youth and hiring behavior 
illustrate that riumerous factors mediate the hiring proce/is, of which edu- 
cation variables arc only a small set. While there is ^ome dlsa^reemcrit in 

these studR*s as to the importance of vocational skills and educational cr«^ 

* 

denttals, the studies are cbnslsterit In emphasizing the importance of iemploy- 
.ibSUry skills — positive attitude, good work habits^ interpersonal abilities^ 
neat ness . 

The background to this research, then:, can be sammarlzed as follows: 

• Studies indicate that vocational tralriitig in schools most likely 
confers some (small) remunerative arid hiring advantages to youth- 
ful job applicants, at least in some bccupatibns* 

• Studies further show that basic skill attainment and edocatibaal 
background are important hiririg criteria, at least in some stages 
of the hiring process, but they are &ttril>utes that are less Iw- 
portant to employers than characteristics such as attitudes, work 
habits, neatness, and so forth* 

None of the studies have attempted to ajssess quantitatively the trade-offs 
bt?tween various educatlorial, work experience, and skill characteristics of job 
applicants on eraployabillty as perceived by potential employers. This Is the 
objective of the present study. 



*The flollenbeck (1984) study focused on clerical^ retail sales, an<S Mcnlne 
trades occupations. For the first and list of these, specif ic skill* are used 
in the workplace. Miguel (1982) examined a taoie general range of occupations* 
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3 . METHODOLOGY 
3. I Intrbduct Ibri 

In the first phase of tiie research program on eraplbyer hiring decisions, 
various Columbas-area empioyers caiae to the National Center for Research in 
VoCiSttonat Edacaston and participated In employer hiring seminars. In thesa 
serainarsi JrlmuAated apfiUcatlon forms et-re rated, videotaped Interview s^u~ 
laents were viewed and ratsd, data about the respondents were cbllectedi *nd 
discussion sessloug were held. To examine In more detail some of ^;h« findings 
of that study, a survey of a g^eogra^hicaliy dispersed safflple of employers was 
tteldfcd. The data collectlbh Invblved having the respondent^ tevlew appllca- 
f.lon forms and rate the applicants' erapioyabiUty skiHSj respond to a set of 
qU«stlons about themselves and their companies, and (optionally) pifesent their 
general comaents about expeti^nces hiivlrig youth for entry-level >ib8 and about 
employoibility sStllis taught In schools- Thos, this survey <Sld nbt allow simu- 
lations of interviews and ooly ^1 lowed limited c^ualitative data coliectton as 
r;ompared to the Columteis data cbliection. It did, however, provide for a 
larger sample for the analysis as mil as for regioSal vtjrlatlbo. 

In "^hls chapter bf the repbftc the survey procedures are detailed. The 
sampling strategy Is U.Ucussed first. For the most part, the sample v^s judg- 
Sentally selected fn a two-stage process. In the first stage, several cities 
and areas v.ere selected for inclusion la the survey* and its the mc^nd stagie, 
employers within those areias were selected accordtt« to ittHastry. After dis- 
cusslhg tl»e sampling, the chapter turns to a discussiba »f the de^elopmetit of 
the questlonnatra and the survey techniques that \xm MBtsi, Finally, survey 
response rates and an analysis of a5sare»poQ»e ate preaentedo 

i.i Saaple Seleciio n 

The sample selection process involved two levels cf dectstba«-*f Irit tSe 
geographical repfesentar,ioa «es determined; seconoi the firos tS^t caSfrlsesS 
the satjpte in each area were chosen. TSe prliaary crUcHoa utsed ta the seic^t^ 
tlon of the cities and areas was geographic dispersion- As a seca^dary eri- 
terion, some varlatibc la the population sire waa lotrbaSucea. Fiaaily, tha 
availability of an ir^astriSl dtfe^tbr/ or clia»t'™.r bf etntmerce nKfflbcrsiitp iist 
wati used as -a criterloQ to chanase areas* 
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As a r<*8ult of this process i 15 sites were identified. These cities/ 
areas are listed in table 2; 



TABLE 2 



CrriLS AND AREAS COHPRISING SAl-lFLE FUR STUDY 



Eoseon, 



Cleveland, Oil 



Springfield, MA 



Detrott/Fitnt, MI 



Philadelphia^ PA 



Chicago area, XL 



and surromidihg counties 



East St. Louis I XL 



state of Ueiaware 



Houston, TK 



*SaltimpTe, Ml) 



Southern CA 



Virginia Peninsula 



Seattle, WA 



Coianibus, OH 
Toledo, OH 



For each of these sites ^ the industrial directory was purchased arid firms 
in certain industries who were thought to hire a substantial number of entry- 
level workers in clerical, retail, or machine trade occupations were selected. 
When employment size was listed in the Industrial directory^ firms with less 
than 10 employ es were excluded from the sample. The general rules used to 
decide whether :d include a firm or not were: employers in durable manufac- 
turing, some construction, and automobile maintenance and repair industries 
were sent machine trJ^e applications; employers iti wholesale arid retail trade, 
some restaurant^ and hotel sectors were sent retail trade applications; and 
employers in finance, insurance, and real estate and other service industries 
were sent clerical applications* 

Table 3 sdk>w8 the sample size by site aad occupat tonal groups. 
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TABLE 3 

SAMPLE SIZE BY SITE AND OCCUPATION 





Clerical 


RetaU 


^lachihe Trades 


Total 


Boston^ Mi\ 
Springfield, MA 
Ph iladeipnta, rA 
State of Delaware 


60 

A 
H 

239 
162 


31 

b 

229 
156 


56 
121 
4i3 
115 


147 
125 
881 
433 


Baltimore, ML) 
Virginia Pentnsala 


73 
65 


47 
43 


65 
36 


185 
144 


Columbas, OH 
Toledo, Oil 
Cleveland, OH 


89 
76 
«9 


72 

ik 

45 


83 
81 
15 


234 
171 

1 Aft 

109 


Uetroit/Fllnt, Ml 


408/49 


178/4 


247/55 


833/108 


Chicago area, IL 
St» Louis ^ IL 


172 
7 


61 

0 


222 
38 


455 
45 


Hbustbri* TX 

Southern CA 

_Seal:tle^ WA 
Total 


190 

315 

253 
2.2U 


57 
169 

83 
1,189 


152 

1^244 

105 
3.048 


399 

1,728 

441 
6,448 



3.3 Oeaelo^ent of the Job Appli catio ns and Qaestionnalre 
For many employers, the completed job application provides the initial 
information on the applicant's abilities, skills, and experiences. the 
employer's evaluation of the application's content in conjunction with Che 
duties of the open job position determines which applicants are interviewed 
and, subsequently which are hired for the position. To stSulate the employ- 
er's initial evaluation of prospective employees, job application information 
was generated that systematically varied the applicant's educational creden- 
tials and work experience. The overall structure and probabilities used to 
vary applicant characteristics are displayed in exhibit A-1 of appendix A. 

Four general types of educational backgrounds weSe generated for the job 
applicants as follows: 
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• Type I 

• Type 2 

• Type 3 

• Type 4 



high school dropouts 
high school graduates 



one year of postsecbhdary schbblihg 

2 years pbstsecdndary schooling, program completers 



Figcres 1 and 2 provide examples of the type i and type 3 applicants* 

As can be seen in the two figures, the data that were presented on the 
applications were ithe following: 

• Age 

• High school attended 

• Majbr/prograza in high school 

• Grade average in high school 

• High school diploma 

m Pbstsecbndary schbbl attended 

• iia jor/prbgram in pbstsecdndary school 

• Grade average in postsecondary school 

• Dlploraa or degree from pbstsecbndary schbbl 

• Work hlstbry (0-5 jbbs) 
— Emplbyer 

—Starting and ending date 

--Position 

—Duties 

-•Reason for leaving 

• Typing ; ecd (for clerical and retail sales) 
m Machines operated (for machine trades) 

• Referral source 

• Eligibility for a Targeted Jobs Tax Credit 

For the type 1 and 2 applicants i the age of the job seeker was randomly set to 
be 17| 18, or 19. For the types 3 and 4, age was set tb he 19^ 20, or 21. In 
the attempt to vary location and type bf high school^ three high schools were 
fictionalized: Central High Schbbl, a public, urban high school; Jeffcrson- 
villo High Schbblj a generic rural or suburban public high school; and St. 
Mary's Illj'Jlt Schonl, n private secondary schbbl. The raajbrs oc programs of 
study In high school came from the following set: 
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APetlCAHT i777 

••2DUCif ioHit fiECoao»* 



BATE eF BiaTH: Oe/65 



SCHOOL tTTEMDEb: J«f fersonville H.S; 
•lAJORyPBOGRtn: ee-ep nachine Traa'rs 
BitES OF ATTEMDtMeE: 9/79-6/81 


GH4PE iVEBiGE: 2.25/ftiOO 
DIPLOfll/DEGBEE: no 


POST SSeOSDJiRT SCHOOl ATTENDED: 

fl»jOB/paosB*n: 

DATES OF ATTEMDiNGE: 


GBftDE ftTESAGE: 
DlPLOnt/OESBEE: 



WOSK niSTOBT ^ 

BEASOH FOR tEAV£NG: Lefr s-*jkit.g a = 

EHPLOTEO FEbn: 

EBPLOIEB: ^0: 
peSITIOH: 
bOTlES: 

REASON FOB LEA VIHC: . 

EHPteYED FROfi: 

EBPtOIEB: ^Q. 

posiTibH: 

DUTIES: 

REASON FOB LEAVINCi: 



ESPtOtEB: 
PGSiTiQB: 
DUTIES: 

REASON FGS LEAVINii: 



EnPlOYEF: 
POSITION: 
DUTIES: 

BEASOS P08 LEAVING: 



EflPtOYED Fpor: 
TO: 



EHPLOtED FB0?1: 

to: 



REPEBBAL souBef: On known/fSone 

FOB OFFICE USK: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: N/A 

2. ELIGIBLE FOB TJTC: y*»S 



♦ 

I HTRtNG PSIOBITY INDEX I 
i b . . 50 . . 100 . . 150 . . ?00 I 
i tlOFfSf AVERAGE BEST I 
i HlHED HIRE HISEO I 
♦ - ♦ 



TOUR SCOPE 
FOR APPLICANT 



•- ♦ 
j 

i 
I 
I 



Fl!;,ure I. 



fiiltflp 



If job application for high school dropout applicant 
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IPPLICAJiT §539 
••EDDCSTiaaAL BECOBO** 



niTE OF BIRTH: 12/62 



I SCnuut aTTEhuEo: S*. Ha^*s R-S* 

i KiJOB/PRCGBiR: Gfceral 

I DATES OF ATTEHOASCE: 9/77-6/81 



I 

6BABE AfEBAGB: 2i19/a^SQ | 
biPtOflA/DEGBSE: fes I 



I POST SECOMDARr SCHOOL ATTEMDED: Franklic Coiiotf Coifanitr College { 

I fliJdH/PSeGfiAB: Hachine Tradfs GBSDE ATEBAGE: 2.97/11.00 | 

I DATES OF ATTESDASCE: 9/81-6/82 DIPLOH A/DEGBEE: no | 

♦ — 

VOBK HIStdSY 

♦ — — — — ♦ 

EHPLOTEB: Service Station EflPtdTED FBOH: 12/82 

PCSITIOH: Attendant TO: 03/83 

DUTIES: Attended qas puSps, helped ipchanics,did clean up sork. 
BEASeS FOB LEAriNG: Sas laid off 

EMPLOYES: S^rvic^ Station ESPLOTED FBOH: 10/82 

POSITION: Attendant 10/82 

DOTIES: Attended gas pa«ps,h6ip*»d ■echanics^di'! ci^an up norfci 
BEASOR FOR LEATISG: Quit 



BHPLOTER: Ser»icp Station EJIPLOYED FBOfl: 06/82 

POSITION: Attendant TO: 07/82 

DUTIES: Att9nd*^d qas pusps, h«»lppd »«cF.antcsi did clean up work. 

SEASON FOB LEAVING: Cui*- 

BBPLOYER: Large flanuf acturicg fin EHPLOYEb FBOfl: 11/81 

POSITION: HachiQist Helper TO: 05/82 

DUTIES: Helped skilled bp^ratbrj stacked iatftrials, did cl«»an up uork, 
REASON FOB LEAVING: Cttit 



EUPI.bYER: Fast Pood Restaurant EflPLOYED FROR: 06/81 

(POSITION: Food "5r»ic» Bork^r TO: 08/81 

DUTIES: prepare soft drinks, sandwiches, s«»rfrd food^ cl^an^i^d/rr-se-t tablAs^ 
REASON FOR LEAVING: i«Pnt tJack to school 

SACHINES OPERATED: 



FEFEBPSL SOURCE: School Counselor 



FOR OfFICE USE: 1. TESTED TYPING SPEED: N/A 

2. ELIGIBLE FOR TJTC: no 



I HIRING PPlbRITY INDEX j | YOUR SCORP | 

j b . . 50 . . 100 . . 150 . . 290 I i FOB APPLICANT I 

I WORST AVERAGE BEST j 1 I 

I HIRED HIRE HIBED | j j 

♦ . « « ♦ 



Figarc 2. SnmpJe job appHcatton for applicant wtih one yesr of 
postsecondary schooiiiif 
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• Uftice ediicatlda 

m Di*^Lribut tve cdacation 

• M.ichiae trades 

• Collcgt? j:r«»i»ar:itory 

• Cooperative Office iiducation 

• eoopcr.it Ive D^atrlbatlve tducatldh 

• Cooperative Machine Trades 

• Occupatidhal Work. Experience 

The \\ii\U srhool gr.ide average was rahddraly chosen to He between I. AO and 3*66 
on a 4.0 scale and was listed on the appllcatiba in the foiiowing format: 
2. 69/^5. 00. 

ror the applicants with pbstsecdndary schooling, one of three generic 
iustitutibas was assii^ned. These were Franklin County Community College, 
iniend^^d tn a pahitc institution; Lincoln Technical Institute, a public 
tccliiiiral. school; Ac^ 3uslriess College, a proprietary institution; and Acme 
Ti-rhnical 1 n-^t i tut , another private pos tsecondary school. Pbstsecondaty 
niaj<^'^*i wc-ro assii;ned from the following set: 

• Market ihv» 

• Clerical 

m Machine Trades 

Grade avi- raises ranged t rom 2.UU to j.!)0 on a 4.0 scale. 

The aliiorithm used to assign tlsc number and duration of jobs held while 
in scliool was rathi r complex. For the applicants With hd pdstsecdndary school- 
in^: (tv))i^s 1 and 2), work histories were characterized as "steady," "intermit- 
tent,' 'sumnor only," or "'hone." For ttie type 3 and type ^ applicants (thdse 
who Had soue |K)stsernnd3ry schooling), a similar characterlzat ion was used, 
liowever, tin* jab histories were broken down into high school experience and 
posisrrondary exjHMfience. Thus there were 16 possible types of job histdrles, 
tliat were entitled "none-none," "none-steady," "steady-summers only," and so 
tortlu The number of previous jdbs rnnjred from 0 to 5, durations of a single 
Job ranjv*<i t rdm 1 month to 64 months, » id totn! work experience ranged from 0 
moiitiis to 08 t:iontiis; 
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Tl.o set of previous eaployerSj pdsitiohSj and duties for eacri of the 
on tile applicatidii torn are shown in table 4; The variatlre intrdducc-d was 
intended to aitow analysis of causal factors such as whetli ^'r or not previous 
L':::plbyers were Id rj^e or snail establ IshaehtSi public or private Ihst Itut ions ^ 
and wtiether or not the jobs that wet,' held were relevant • The reasons for 
leaving prior jobs came from the following set: 

• Was l^id off 

• Quit 

• Uas teapbrary job 

• Left for better job 

• beft to look for full-time job 

• Went back to school 



For the clerical and retail sales position, the applications reported a 
tested typing speed* Thes^e were assij^ned ratidoaly over the range of 5U to 60 
words per minute* For machine trades^ the appllcatlbri listed a set bf up tb 
^>t•\/t•n aichinos operated by the job seeker* this set was as followu: 



• ;^bhe • Milling machine 

• Lathe • Borinn roach ine 

• Griader • Saw 

• Drill • Shapt^r 

The refcrnl sources that were tsstgncd randonly were the Job Service, 
school counse r, advertlsemcht/sign^ unknown or no ri?ferrali arid frierids/ 
icquaintarice at tlrm. Flaally. half of the applic/ints were listed as eligible 
tor A Targeted dobs Tax Credit (TJTC). 

A jbb descriptlbri was develbped for each bf three occupations — clerical, 
r*»t.Jil, and racfiine trades* Table 5 displays the job descriptions used for 
♦'iich type of job application* To obtain a ncasure of how the application cori^ 
tiMit affects e<nplbybr hiring dcclsibris^ employers were asked to compare the 
jbb descriptibn and applicatibri ivvfbrraatibri arid thcri provide a hiring score 
rrngfti^> from 0 to 200 points* The directions employers were given for rating 
i\w job applications were as follows: 
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LMPLOiERS, PUSrriUNjS. AM) DtJTltS US^liJ tN SiMUUTEU APFLlCAriOSS 



Employer 



Position 



Duties 



Larg»^ :aanuf acturitig (Ira 
Snail runuf actur Ing firn 



Office helper^ 
riachinist helper^ 



Cuuity ^ovenment office* Office Helper^ 



L.irj,o do^^art meat stofo 



City huspttat 

hM s t ^ t b dd r e s t au r .1 !U 



JanUorlal service^ 
County :;av<»rnnent 

n.titittMi.iiice riopartmcnt 



Service station^ 



h 



Sales helper 



Food service 
helper 



Cleaner 



Attendant^ 



Filed records^ sorted and 
delivered oail^ answered 
phones 

Helped skilled operator, 
stacked materials, did 
cleanup work 

filed records^ sorted and 
delivered Sail, answer^ 1 
phones 

Stocked shelves, showed 
products to cUstdiaers, piit 
prices on goods 

Prepared soft drinks, 
sandwiches, served food, 
cleaned and reset tables 

Serviced restrpbras, cleaned 
floors and windows ^ did 
ninor repairs 



Attended gas punps, hclpf^d 
iTtechanlcs^ did cleanup wo'/ki 



'UJfU'd (>:Uy on clerical and retail sale applications. 
^itiiHi i)n\y OM inirhiho trades applications. 
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r^rlptlbhs for Each Occcpatlon 









mil 


He( 


;nlne Tradas 


1 of Ti'v 




J-5f Tl«e 




J of Tlffl0 








ffeQjIreC ofi Job 


Jot Tiiiks 


Required ori Job 


Job Tasks 




Types Invoices, letters, 


)5 


'ASvlyls (sells) ciistm^s 


50 










P'^'^^i^^iLI^^P^^w sales 




feed$ parts into autonatlc 




Ar.s*ers pfiof^ 




slips, ar^0 OSes cest) 




iacfilne tivl transports 




oenerjl office duties- 




register 




Iciytveyj) parts to wt 




cbp^ l?idterlal5, (felUer 




Stocks fiftj tefids counters 




operator 




Taiii ffifllntfiln files 




and shelves; packs end 


25 


HlliH sKHtS prator 








unpacks ItSns 


25 


Loads arid unloads 












terlals and cleafis 
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Review each job applicatton independently and rate it as tnough 
yau were going to fill a position siaiiar to the brie described 
above jh your brRahlgatiba ^ If you would not hire « person 
cause ihey seem overqualif ie<i , they should get a lower score tiian 
the one you would choose to hlre^ 

Chbdse any score between 0 and 2(X3 (e.g., 26, 72, 100^ 1285 
based on the scale shown below: 



HIRING PRIORITY INDEX 
0 . . 50 . .100 . .150 . .200 

Worst Average Best 
H i r^d Hire Hired 



YOUR- SCORE 



- 50 points r.-prcsents the worst appl leant you ever hired 

(as perceived at the tlae of hiring, KOT what the new 
hire's performance actually turned but to be) 

- 100 points represents the average applicant you ever hired 

- 150 points represents the best ar.plicaht you ever HlreH 
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(as perceived at the tliasr of ntring, NOT what the new 
hire's perfdrtBance actually turned isut to be) 

3. Assuiae you are reviewlne the applications tn June 1983 . Be are 

not interested in detertalriing tne effects of sex or race on hlr- 

inj; decisions, so assume all of the hypothetical candidates have 
the is.inte "^cx .md race. 

A total of '>')() different application fonns were developed. Each of the 
.•.^ployc-rs was randomly r,tven a set of 11 applictirits to rate. The set was coo- 
prtsed of two typ^- 1 appHcants (high school Vropoats) , five typ<? 2 applicants 
iUii(U school graduates), one type 3 applicant ^ne year of pbstsecdridaf y 
srhodllnK. no decree), and three type 4 appllcin^ (2 years of postsecondary 
schootlnj;, program completers). On average, each application form was re- 
vti-.<o<1 hy .ipproxln.uely '"leVen oraploycrsi 

Thi> questionnaire that was developed to accoflipan/ t^e application rating 
process is providi<i in appendix 8. The instrument h,-?^ seven major sections. 
First, d,Tt.» uvr.- collected about the partlcaUf respondent* iricliidlng age, 
education, sex, race, position, and duties within the firm. The second rcc- 
tton co-u-crrud tfw characteristics of the firm nuch as employtnent size and age 
and unlbrilzatlbri of the w<,rk force. Since hiring decisions at a firtti are made 
within the cofitexf of the firm's personnel policies, considerable data about 
the establishrient 'fi hiring process were collected in the third section of the 
questtonnairi'. The fourth section focussed on the firm's tralrilrig process. 
It was deemed important to collect data about the extent and type of training 
hecaose the niie of the firiii's averaRC Investrafint tn training may Influence 
how careful it is in hlririgi 
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Besides invest igatiiig the hiriag decision behavior of firas^ a second 
purpose of the study was to learn how ybiiths fare iti jobs brice they are hired; 
To iiiveijt Igate this subject, sections V and vi of the questionnaire gathered 
infurnatibn about several youths recently employed by the tirra* In sectib^i 
individual and job characteristics such as age^ education^ sex^ racei previous 
work ' perience, wages, and productivity ratings were gathered for two youths 
(chosen at randora by the employer respondent) that had been hired within the 
previous 2 years (1 had subsequently been promoted and the otiier retained by 
the firm but hot prbcabted). Iri section VI, similar characteristics were re- 
ported about 3 youth who were hired in the last two years, bat who have been 
separated from the firm thrbagh a vbluntary quit, a laybf f ^ and a dismissal. 

The final section of the qaesttonnatre was comprised of an objective ques- 
tion jbout the preparation of youthful job applicants in certain academic 
subjects and an bperi-ended question about schools' Influence on youths* etc- 
;iloyability skill developtaent • 

3 #4 SsxT^ey-Exx>CJBdurc& and Response 

j • • I Survey Procedures 

Tito questionnaire aiid set of applicatlbhs were mailid to the 6,448 em- 
;)lv5yors between June 20, 1983, and July 26, 1983. The cover letter for the 
n;:jiiing is exhibit A-2 in appendix A. As bf August 1^, 1983^ cbtaplctcd re^ 
sponsey had bt-rn received from 426 employers ^ and there were 81 refusals bf 
mi^inddresscs i it cbuld hbt be resolved. Thus, there were approximately 5,9SO 
nonrespondents ihnK required follow-up efforts^ 

The first fbllbw-up was a second copy of the quest lonnatre malted in late 
Aiigubt to a randora sample of approxiwateiy l,O^H) of the nbftre*f>bftdeftt*. These 
Individaals were also contacted by telephone apprbximiitcly 3 weeks later. Ex- 
hibit A--3 in appendix A prbvldei the cbvef letter for the first follow-up 
ri.illlhg tb this subsaraple of nonreipondcnts , and exhibit A--4 give* the script 
tliat the telephone callers aiedi At the same time that the questionnaire was 
nail«M, the regaining 5,000 hbhrespohdents were taailed a letter requesting 
thoir rtf^pbiise (but not a secbrid questionnaire) and a return poitcard. Ex- 
hibit proviif ,1 ropy of that letter and postcard. 
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Tuvhtv-.iAlu Percent of th. n^nr^^pondeSts who w^r. t.l.pho.ed indicated 
that t....>- had Sot received tWe foito«-up correspondence and requested yet 
..,„r set- of ti*e ,,.i^^tionnai?e. Four -^Mmdred and sixteen of tne 5*970 

I"ri..-rr(HJ\>.rc..nt) ret.rn.^ postcards Indicating that they ^ould p^r"- 
tu-ip.a. .inA n^cdod .uoth.r copy Of the qaestionnaire eith.r for the.selve. 
or soi-^cotic- else in their firmi 

«v r.tober I. another 166 re.p.n... had been received as . result of the 
..o- ..ill. and the follo^up o^iltn,.. "his brought the total number of co«- 
!.U.t.d r. spons.s to .92; this set ot data is used for the analysis reported in 
[ui. .o.u.nt. W^th approximately 5.000 nonrespondents and .o.e 2.000 ^ues- 

H. ...>ar.s .nd application sets regaining froa the initial printing, a second 
f..ll...-ur l.tt.r (.xhihlt A-6) and questionnaire v^re matted to a randomly 
s.-l.u tod on^half ot tlK- ..mployers who had not responded. 

The surv nr.ueduros are sonn^arized Ir. figure 3. Note th^t the final 
..spo.^tion tor e..h respondent has been categorized Into 10 stUes. In the 
...xt .ectiou. the resp<.use rates to the survey in terns of these alternative 
.lisp-isit ions .ire .Hscussed. 

I. ^,; i;e4 sp.mse * 

Uxth the receipt of B',. c^pleted ,uest lonnat re. . the overall response 
.ae K ui the d..te this rei..rt is 13.3 percent. This is a reasonably hi.h 
re.p,.u..e r.te for . ..Hi survey, particularly constdertng the complexity of 

...vey. Tah.e provides eounts o. responses by area .Ihd occupation. 
l„,. .iti'A:i With the ht,;(.e-.t response were: 

Mid-October Final Response 

•lautm- . Uetroit/FUnt (11.9Z . 11.1%) 1^.7% 
Tlu- ire. IS with the lowest response were— 

• State of Delaware O-h..) ^ 

• Hoston S r,prtnRfiold. rlA (6.31 & 3.2/) «.8% 

• K.Tst S'. lonls {b.HA) 

It should 



~;. ...,.noh reports on the cc«,pleled res,Kn,se« of 85S ^"^P^^'y^'l^' ^l^]^ 
«llf.ht differoncos between the two samples. 
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tnplbyers eho Reviewed clerical applications had the highest response rate 
(13;9 percent); those who reviewed retail trade applicants had the lowest 
(10.2 percent). Kxhibit A-7 provides a complete account of the disposition 
codes for all sites attd occupatibhs. 

With postcards sent to five-sixths of the nonrespohdehts in the first 
fbllbw-up and telephone contacts made with the other one-sixth, the survey 
procedures mado it fairly easy for respondents to refuse to participate. In- 
deed , calculations from exhibit A-7 show that 664 refusals were received (10.3 
percent of the entire sample). An attempt was made to learn as ranch as pos- 
sible about these refusals in order to attempt to make inferences about the 
sample of enployers from which completed responses were received. 

Table 7 lists the Refusal rates by area and occupation. What is inter- 
est inp. .ibont this table is how it relates to the previous table that contains 
data on response rates. The correlation between the level of response and the 
level of refusal is very high. Four of the five areas with che greatest re- 
sponse rates are in the highest five refusal rates. Three of the four lowest 
response rates are in the fbur lowest refusal rates. In terms of occupation, 
the response and refusal rates have the same relative rankings (clerical oc- 
cupations have the highest rate and retail trades occupations have the lowest 
rate. ) 

Because the sum total of completers and refusers represents approximately 
a quarter of the sample, ortly impressionistic conclusions about response bias 
can be formed. However, be^ausv^ rates of response and refusal seem to be cor- 
related, it is most likely that response variation can be explained by Inter- 
area causes (proxi-r,ity to Columbus, industrial mix, age of Industrial Direc- 
tory) and not witliin area causes. 

In looking at reasons givan for not participating, it appears as if the 
size of the firm may be an important issue. One hundred and eighty-eight out 
of the 6W employers who refused to participate in the survey gave reasons for 
,iut responding that were easily classifiable into five categories (if multiple 
reasons were given, the first was used for classification.) The most dUt- 
standine reason for refusing to participate was lack of time (31 percent). Of 
thbso employers whb gave tiSe as the reason for refusing to participate in the 
survey. 23 (3*) p«rcent) were in the clerical occupation; 12 (20 percent) were 
In retail trades; arid 24 (41 percent) were in the machiric trades. 
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TABtE 6 

RESPONSES BY AREA AND OeeUPATiON 



Ntunber RestjioncLtng 



Area 


Clerical 


Retail 


Machine 
Trades 


Total 


Boston^ MA 


7 








c 
J 




1 A 




Sprtngrteld^ MA 






PHI 




\% 
k k. 




1 1 
iz 




Philadelphtai PA 






LH 




HO 


KZy ) 


Q? 
yi 




State of Delaware 




^O J 














Bal t lindre 1 MD 


12 


v ^ / 






11 


\ ' / 


29 


(22) 


Virginia reninsuia 


10 




7 


(*) 


1 


(1) 


18 


(8) 


v^o luiuDUS ^ un 


2$ 


(14) 


13 


(9) 


19 


(16) 


56 


(39) 


Toledo^ OH 


20 


(155 


1 


(1) 


14 


(12) 


35 


(28) 


Cleveland, OB 


18 


(15) 


7 


(5) 


6 


(5) 


31 


(25) 


Detroit/ Flint, MI 


76 


(51) 


19 


(14) 


53 


(40) 


148 


(165) 


Chicago, It 


27 


(18) 


8 


(6) 


29 


(20) 


64 


(44) 


Enst St. Louis, IL 


d 


(0) 


NA 


(NA) 


4 


(3) 


4 


(3) 


Houston, TX 


22 


(12) 


9 


(5) 


17 


(14) 


48 


(31) 


Southern California 


51 


(37) 


12 


(6) 


147 


(91) 


210 


(134) 


Seattle^ MA 


32 


(18) 


11 


(6) 


8 


(4) 


51 


(28) 


Total 3 








(77 ) 


338 


250 


855^ (592)c 



^Entries in parentheses indicate resfK^n^es received by mid-October; 

total - 592. 
^Nbt applicable since tero firms in sample. 



^Includes 4 responses with unknb%m city. 



TABLE 7 

REFUSAL RATES BY AREA AND OCOJPATION 



Percentage of Sample Refusing 

sd 









Machine 




Area 


Clerical 


Retail 


Trades 


Total 


Bos tan 1^ MA 


1.7 


16.1 


8.9 


7.5 


Springfield j MA 


0.0 


NA* 


9.1 


8.8 


Philadelphia, PA 


7.9 


10.9 


11.6 


10.4 


State of Delaware 


U.7 


9.0 


9.6 


10.2 


Baltimore, MD 


I3i7 


6i4 


13^8 


Hi9 


Virginia Pealasula 


7.7 


7.0 


liil 


8.3 


CblvinbuSt OH 


14.6 


i.4 


5.6 


11.5 


TpledPi OH 


13.2 


21.* 


13.6 


14.0 


Cleveland^ OB 


12.2 


20.0 


13.3 


15.6 


Detrblt/Fliht^ Ml 


12.0 


5.5 


12.3 


10.8 


Chicago^ it 


12.8 


16.4 


9.9 


11.9 


East St^ touis, lb 


OiO 


NA« 


13.5 


8.9 


Houston, TX 


9.5 


5i3 


6i6 


7.8 


Southern California 


9.5 


ib.i 


8i5 


8.9 


Seattle^ mA 


12.6 


14.5 




13.6 


Total 


10.9 


9.7 


10.0 


10^3 



aNoc applicable since zero firms in sample. 
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A sjecbnd reason for refusing to participate was the lick of staff heces- 
safy rv) complete tile surveyi twenty-seven employers (14 percent) .indicated 
this reason, the third category of refusals was that the firm was too Sfflaii,^ 
Forty-throe employers (23 percent) gave this reason. Of these. 12 employers 
(28 percent) wefo. i^ the clerical occupations, six erapioyers (1* percent) 
were in the retail trades, and 25 eSpioyere (58 percent) were in the machine 

' V' _______ 

trades- Still another reason for refusing to participate was that the survey 

itself was too long and/br complicated. Twenty-four ompto^fers (13 percent) 

_ _ •»^_'_ 

said this. The final reason for refusing to participate itr %\xe survey was 

tliai the firm was out of bastness. Nineteen percent of all clasiit^able 

re.a>:aus wore due to the demise of the firm. Other reasons given by employers, 

but iiot readily classifiable, Vere often ambiguous and may have involved one 

of the other reasons. These include does ^ot applv/t^ their finui company 

policy, do not hire youth, use brrthe^jbb tralnlTiir hbt formal training, or no 

reason given. 

Summary 

In reviewing and evaluating the survey nethodology, a positive result was 
that the rate of rcsponst? was relatively high when considering the complexity 
of tiro survey form, fhi^ response rato of over 11 percent compares favbrahly 
to the rule of' tho;ab of 10 percent response rate fbr mail surveys. In addl- 
tton, ri review of the Inf brtaatlbh collected about ndnrespcndents and refusals 
indicates that there were rib glaring syst^at^c biases among the respondents. 

»>n the creative side^ ex post facto ev'i::1ericci shows that the telephone 
follow-up ^is rather ineffective in eliciting additional responses. The re- 
sp'Ottse r^:t^ for the subsample who received the questibririaire in the first 
foitow-ap .ind w(>re then contacted by telephone was only 12.2 percent. Second- 
ly, there was sbino evidence that coinpleted responses were lost thrbugh mis-- 
handling in the mail system. Over 20 raployers contacted during the course 
of a foiSow-up iiuiicaied that they had completed the survey earlier and mailed 
it. Most of those refused to retake the survey (one iadividoal haid fortunate- 
ly Keroxed the response and sent in a copy). 

In the next chapter of the report, descriptive statistics calculated from 
the data that were returned are presented. 
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4. S^tPLOYER CilARMTLRISTICS 

in this chapter i tho data collected about each employer and flra are 
described. Appendix B in this report ts comprised of a copy of the question- 
h.iifo that provides frequency distributions for all of the responses- As 
noted tn tho previous chapter, as of October I, a total of 592 employers had 
responded, this chapter examines this sample of data only. 

4.1 Empldyer ^nd Firm eh a r acteristics 

the first set of data to be described connprises the characteristics of 
the respondents and the firms that they represented. Because of the nature 
of the three dccupatt:jns examined in the study— clerical , retail, and machine 
trades— the sample was judgnientally screened by industry, table 8 shows the 
industrial coraposiMbh of the firms that responded. In general, durable manu- 
facturing firms reviewed machine trades applicants; the retail trade estab- 
lishments ind hotels and other lodging places reviewed applicants for the 
retail job; and the finance and insurance, business services, and health 
services sectors rated the clerical position applicants- 

there was v'de diversity in the size of the establishment, with the med- 
ian size class comprising 100 to 199 fuii-time employees. Ftfty-six percent 
of the respb dents indicated that their establishment was sitaated within a 
Siultl-esstabtishraent firm. The median for the firm size as measured by the 
t6tal number of erapldyees for theise enterprises was 2,000 employees. 

The median p^-rcentage of full- or part-time waployees under the age of 25 
was 20 percent. In an attempt to gauge the extent to which internal labor 
.narkets were existent nnong the firms, the respondents were asked bow tnany 
foremen or supervisors were first hired by the establishmeht in ah unskilled 
or setaiskilled entry-level position. The median response was 30 percent. 

Slightly over 68 percent of the respondents were not miionized. However 
for those establishments that did report some nonsupervisbry workers covered 
by collective bargaining, the wsllan percentage of union coverage was 70 
percent i 
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TABLE 8 

iNbusTRY bistRjBtfrieN or resfwocnts 



Mining 

13 Olt and Gas Extraction 

Cons^tructlbn 
1 7 'jpck^l^f \ra69 Contractors 

Nondur a ble M a nuf a ct u r tn g^ 

25 Apparol and Other Textile 

24 Lii«^<r and iood Products 

27 Printing and Publ ishing 

25 CNcwIcals 

29 Petroleum Products 



OccAjpation" 
Ret a I C " 



wachfne Traoes 



Total 



2 
1 
1 
1 

9 
•5 
1 



2 
4 

\ 

i 

2 
1 
3 



3 

3 
2 
i 

n 

6 

i 



30 
, 32 
33 
34 
35 
56 
3? 
58 
39 



4U 
44 
45 
48 

50 
51 

52 
53 
54 
5S 
56 
57 
58 
59 

bO 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
67 

70 
73 
75 
76 
18 
79 
80 
81 
92 
85 

ee 

89 
^0 



*^u55er"Tro3ucfs" 

Stone, Ci ay ^ Glass Products 
Primary Metal Industrfes 

^L^^ricated ^tal Products 

Machinery, excluding Elec^onlc 
Electronic Equipment 
traf)5portat'lbn Equipment 
lnstrufl>9nt$ 
M I see 1 1 anebiiis 




Water Transportation 
A Ir Trahsportat Ion 
CopTOun leaf Jofi_ 
Put>nc ^«tMltles 

Wholesale Trade 

DuraD ies 
Nond arables 

Retail Trade _ 

DuUdTng naferlals and Garden 

^f^^raL.Merchand I se 

Food Stores 

Auto Dealers 

Apparel .Stores 

Fgr 0 1 ture - _ _ _ 

Eating, Orl. 'ng Estabt Ishnerits 

Misc. 

Fin a nce , Ins u r a nce, Re a l Est ate 

Bank! ng _ 

Credit Agency,, excluding Banks 
Secur [ty Br^ers^ 
Insurance Carriers 
Insurance Agents 

Real Estate 

Holding Cbs.^ Investnient Office 

$erv Ices 

Hotels and _oth«" Lodg I ng 
ausiness Services 
Auto Repair 

Mj sc. .Repair 

»4otlon Pictures 
Amust^nt and Recreation 
Hea 1 1 H_ Sery Ices 
Legal SeryJces- 
Edjicat Ion Services 
Social Services 
Msm&ersh Ip Organ l^at Ion 

M rsc,. _Sery Ices 

Public Adnlnistratlon 

U ni^fKwn 



I 

2 
7 
6 

4 

1 



34 
23 
3 
38 
8 
5 
4 



22 



1 
1 

16 
2 
2 
3 
6 

2 

14^ 



2 
I 

1 
8 
5 

6 
4 

5 

n 



2 
4 

17 
78 
76 
9 
7 
9 
3 



2 
1 
2 
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2 
4 

18 
79 
79 
16 
11 
6 
4 



2 
I 
5 

i 
7 

12 
5 

2 

8 
6 
7 
6 
4 
5 
11 

34 
24 
3 
38 
9 
6 
4 

15 

25 
1 
2 
X 
1 

17 

2 
2 
3 
6 

2 
1^ 
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Tliofe w.is .1 fairly wi«le variation In the characteristics of the indivi- 
duals wiui respoadeci. Males constituted 69 percent of the sample; biacksi 4.5 
,.or.--nt. tti terms of n'spbhdorits * age dlstrlbutioSi 15 percent w«>rc less than 
Jt) yi-.irs bid, ^4 pc-rcLMU were 30 to 44, 23 percent were 45 lb 54, and tlie re- 
Walning IB percent w re 55 or over. Educatibhai levels were quite high with 
about 70 percent responding that they had Had 4 or more years of college or 
tr iiiitng beyond hl^h schbbl. Only 6 percent reported an education of high 
school -radu.itlbn br less. The employers who responded had a median of 6 
years of experience participating in the hiring decisibris bf their current 
establishments and a .aedlan of 10 years bf experience in reviewing employment 
appllratious In any cbrapariy. 

m terras of their position within the firm, 286 out of 570 respondents 
(50 percent) reported being a laanager or staff taeraber of a personnel depart- 
ment. Slightly bver 30 percent were the establishment's chief executive of- 
ficer (CiiO) or owner. Eighty-five percent of the respondents reported having 
hiring authority either on their own or shared with others. A somewhat small- 
er number (76 percent) reported having their own or shared authbrity tb fire 
individuals. 

4.2 Flrns' Hiring Prbcessfe& 

The employers were asked to reporr what methods were used tb attract 
applicants when there Is an opening In an unskilled br semiskHled job. Of 
5()<) responses. 22 employers (4 percent) indicated that they did not solicit 
applicants because they had etiough unsolicited applicants. Of the remaining 
547 respbriscs, the rank ordering of the responses was as follows (employers 
could denote more than bne methbd): 

MPth^H Rank Percent o f Responses 



t 71.5 
2 69.3 
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Advertise in ncdla 

Announce tb current eraployef»s 

Ask for referrals from schools or vo- 3 59.8 

catidnal education inscitatlbh 

Ask for referrals from the state 
CJiployraent service 

^f^k for referrals frbtn ah eroployiaent 

agency 

Make other efforts 
Display llelp Wanted sign 
Ask for referrals from imlbn 
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4 54.3 

5 25.0 

6 17.0 

7 te.i 



riio way tlrtbs respblid to tclcpHoii^ inquiries about erapioyment, how often 
persons are allowed to complete an appiicatton, and wjiat percentage ot appli- 
cants are interviewed are all Important aspects of a firm's liirintt process. 
These policies also differ for many firms according to whetiief or not there is 
ah opening. thus» as car* be seen in appendix B, questions were asked for 
pt»ricKls when there was an opeaing and for periods when there was no specific 
oponing In the firm. A large majority of employers encouraged telephone 
callers to come in and fill out an application when there was an opening in 
the flr>fi. Fifty-three percent indicated that they encouraged callers to ccwae 
tn ancondt ttonally, while an additional 34 percent encouraged callers to come 
in billy if they had sRilJ^s. When there was no specific vacancy^ the employers 
were somewhat less encouraging. Only 33 percent invited callers to apply uh* 
coiidtt tonally, 22 percent invited callers to apply if skilled^ and 36 percent 
ot the employers generally discouraged callers wlien tUer^ wa?: no opening. 

Employers exhibited similar behavior in their policies lor taking appli- 
cations from individuals who came to their establishments without a referral. 
When there was a vacancy, 55 percent of the respondents indicated that they 
nave applications forms to 95-100 percent of the walk-ins and only 10 percent 
reported having given application forms to 0-5 percent of walk-ins. But when 
there was ho specific opening, 27 percent of the employers did not give oat 
applications to walk-ins (I.e., gave them to 0^5 percent) and only 27 percent 
gave out applicat tons to 95-100 percent. 

The perc tages of persons who complete applications and who are inter- 
viewed tmedtately change quite a bit when there is or is not an opening; 
Following are the responses to the question about the percentage of persons 
who fill out an application and who are interviewed immediately: 

Response Categories for Response Categories for 

Percentage of Applicants Percentage of Applicants 



Interviewed When There 




laterviewed tfheh tio 




f s an Opening 


Percent 


Specific Opening 


Percent 




31.1 


95-1002 


6.2 


76-94 :i 


10.4 


7 6-94 Z 


1;5 




10. 1 


51-75Z 


3.7 


26-50% 


7.3 


26-50* • 


6.4 


6-25% 


12.2 


6-2 5 i 


14.7 


0-5Z 


28-7 


0-52 


67.5 
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TU-e respbnde.its to tl,i. data collectibri effort reported a Wide variation in 
tlu. iiuubor of tntcrvio;s per hire. THo .sedlan ^er.ponse to the ^""'■ibn of "on 
;,vora,;ci how tnariy people -ire Interviewed to fill ah dpehing" «as five. The 
rospoiiscs rarii^ed 1 rum i to 63. 

A sizable portion of the respondents (72 percent) reported that they re- 
vtewovi previously filed applications in naking their decisions about whom to 
interview. Among "the Respondents who did consult their files, a nedian of 25 
percent of all Interviews were with individuals who had had applications on 
file, and 48 percent of the respondents indicated that half or more of such 
Ihtrrviews resulted in a job offer. 

4.3 Training and ?a 



Uata were also cullerted about the training process and productivity 
during; training of typical new employees holding jobs similar to the ones 
described for the application rating. Training was classified into six types: 
(t) foraal training- by specialised training personnel. (2) self-paced learning 
programs. (3) instruction received from a supervisor. (4) job learned by 
wat-chint, co-w>.rkers. (5) job learned by doing it while someone devotes 100 
percent of his or her time watching, and (6) job learned by doing it while 
someone watches progress out of the corrn^r of his or her eye. Information on 
hours Sp»=rit in each of these types of training was collected for the first 
noath .f employment, for the next U months, and for the second year of 
-nployment. It turns out that approximately a half person-year of training 
occurs over these three i>eriods. the mean level of training reported by the 
rejpbitdents was 110 hours during the first month of employoenc, 584 hours 
during tlie next U months, and 350 hours during the second year. 

Besides responding to the levels of training, the employers rated tftie 
productivity of a typical new employee who was engaged (or not eneagerf) in 
training activities during the first day of employment, at the end of the 
first ^nnth, and at ch«> end of the first year of eiployment. The instructions 
were. "Please rate a typical employee's productivity on a scale of 0 to 100. 
where 100 equals the maximun productivity rating any of your employees has or 
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can attain and 0 Is absolutely ho productivity by ybiir employee." The ques- 
tions abbiit the productivity of recently hired employees were Intended to pro- 
vide indicators of the reiattve prodacttvtty of a worker at different points 
in time or engaged in two different activities. These questions do iibt at- 
tempt to oteasure productivity in any absolute sense* 

Kelative productivity was rated as being very low during the first day 
if the worker was hot engaged in any training activity (median • 5), was being 
trained by a line supervisor or management (median ■ 20>, or was being trained 
by co-worViers (median ■ 15). At the end of the first rabhth^ the mediah rat- 
ings were >0i 60| and 50^ respectively. At Che end of the first year, the 
medians were 85, 90, and 85; 

In ah attempt tb measure whether or not the training given to new employ- 
ees in these jobs was genera) in nature or specific tb the flrifii employers 
were asked how many skills learned oh the job were useful butside of their 
company and how many other companies in the local labor market have jobs re- 
4.Miring those gkllls; The frequencies of tlie responses were as follows: 

Companies in Area 



Ski lis Learni 


ed that Were 




Having Jobs Requiring 




Hsefol Oats 


tde £orapany 


Percentage 


Same Skills 


Percentage 


Ail 


95-100% 


21.2 


Less than 5 


6.3 


rtosc 


61-94Z 




5 - 15 


15;8 


Half 


40-60X 


18.4 


16-100 


37.7 


Some 


0-39% 


11.9 


100+ 


40.2 


Mlnliaal 


0-5% 


4,5 







These t'requehcie^ Ihdlcate that wist of the training which respondents re- 
ported was general in nature and that there were a large number of firms ih 
their respective areas where workers could use thbse skills. Such a situation 
would suggest that wages wbuld be relatively low as individuals hear part of 
the cost of trainlni;;. Indeed,, the median starting hourly wage for the jbbs 
was only $5 per hoar. 
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A . 4 Experience with Recently Hired W orkers 

Tho List type of background Infbrmatlbri collected In the setalnars per- 
t;iincd to the experiences firms had with recently hired workersi information 
<Vich as agOi sox* faco, educational attainment, referral source for the job, 
wagi' fatCi aiid productivity score was obtained for a choice-based sample of 5 
individuals hired within the last 2 years: one had bccti promoted, one was 
stilt employed but liad not been promoted, one had been a discharge, one had 
been laid-off, and one had resignev! voluntarily. When as^ed about r^^tcntibn/ 
separation of workers, employers reported that a median of 10 percent of em- 
ployees .i^>od 16 to 25 iiired 2 years ago would be discharged or Induced to re- 
sign, a median of lb percent would have voluntarily resigned, a median of 0 
percent would be laid-bff (39 percent of employers reported Having any workers 
currently laid-off); and a median of h\) percent would still be employed at the 
firm. Of the workers still at the firm (60 percent), ernployers responded that 
about \0 ptirceht wbuld have received a job promotion, or -given noticeably 
UpY,fadt?d job responsibtitttes involving a higher : ^ of pay." 

Approximaiely ttif ee-quarters of the sample ipbnded to the questions 
about the characteristics of workers who were promoted and who were still at 
I ho firm hat not promoted. Table 9 presents frequency distributions concern- 
ing the characteristics bf these wortcers. The age of promoted workers tended 
to be higher than thbse workers not promoted. This occurred because the edu- 
cation/ trainiag level of promoted workers was higher than that bf workers not 
promoted (about 40 percent of the prbmbted workers had some edacatioh beyond 
high school, whereas only about a quarter of the nonpromoted ihdividiUils had 
some postsecondary schooling). Having taken some relevant vocational educa- 
tion in high school was also characteristic of workers who were promoted in 
comparison to thbse hbt promoted i 

Slightly over percent of workers who were promoted had taken a rele- 
vant vbcatibnal education class in high school, whereas bnly abbUt 34 percent 
bf those who were ml promoted had done so. (The percentages for relevant vo- 
cational education in a postsecondary institution are uncond it tonal. The 
percentages of prbmbted workers and nonproaoted workers who had attended a 
postsecondary school and who had taken a relevant vbcatidoal educatioa coarse 
were botit close to lOO percent.) 
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TABLE 9 



eHAKAereHiSTlCS-GF YOUNG WORKEKS WHO WEKt KETAIRD 111 
FIRMS FOR 2 TEARS AND WERE PNOMOTED OR NOT WOMOfLD 



Character Utlcs 



Prcwbted 



^(ot rvcjmoted 



Less than 20 



10.91 
70.2 



25.2 



Sex 



Male _ 
Female 



49.31 
^0.7 



50.01 
^0.0 



Race 



Black 
Hjspanic 
Wh I to/other 



13.71 
14.1 

72.2 



I2;3l 

13.0 

74i7 



r due at Ion 

Less than nigh school 
^ ^9^c>o I gr ad ua te 
Sow coMege/traln Ing 
Co I lege graduate 

Relevant voci edi Fn high school 

Wo 



4.41 

56.2 
29.2 
10.2 



49.4 



14;i| 
60.8 
IB.3 
6.5 



34.3S 

65.7 



lUqh school Gf'A 

A 

H 

D 

Unknown 



7.31 
24.5 

n.5 

i;6 

55.1 



4;2l 

15.5 
13.4 

3;5 

58.4 



Relevant vdc. ed. In postsecondary 

Yes 
NA/No 



43.01 

57.0 



25.8$ 
74.2 



Postsecon.i^-y GPA 
A 

c 

0 

NA/Unknbwh 



4;9i 

16.0 
5.1 
.6 
73.2 



5.0% 

SiO 
1.4 
79.3 



Yei^s of r» tevaht wdrS^exper lefice 
iPirUfltn^ oi^ fuM-tlnw) 

None 

Less th*> 1 year 

1-2 yeari 

Mere thasT» 2 years 



15.91 
16.6 
37i4 
30.0 



25.11 
24.0 

35.3 
15.6 



Did tftiployeu receive «or© training 
than average worker Ir^ Job? 

More 

About the same 
Less 



86.8 
5.1 



n.5l 

85.8 
2.8 



Did flnii receive subsidy for hire? 

Yas 

^k> 



_2.3l 
97i7 



_2.8l 
97.2 



Mecr»> hour i y wage 
- Med \ a n ^>ir^.g^ac^iv j4^ 



S 6.60 
on 



S 5.63 
75 



EKLC 



so 



The htgii sciiodl ami pbstsecdndary grade p5int ivdrages that were rejiorted 
coaMr.n,.U the hypotHl-sls that |»romoted workers tciided to Have higher grades. 
V..r wbrtcors wliO w rt- promoLed* whiin the respbndifitt reported a high school or 
postsecundary i;rado point, over 70 percedt had had i S average or better i.i 
high school and over 80 percent had had a post-high school B average or bet- 
ter. The comparable percentages for workers not promoted were 47 and 54 per- 
ei'ht i respecr tvely . 

The years of relevant work experience (either part- or full-time) tended 
to be higher for workers who were promoted than for workers who were not pro- 
.ubtod. Over two-thirds of the promoted workers were reported to have had more 
than I year of relevant work experience prior to being hired, while only half 
of (.he nonprorabted workers had that much relevant wbrk experience. 

The dtstrlbutlon of prbiabted and nonproooted workers was virtually iden- 
tical across the characteristics of sex. race, aubUnt of training, and whether 
or riot the firm had received a subsidy fbr hiring. As would be cxpecled, the 
prmotod workers' median current hourly wage and productivity Score were sig- 
nificantly higher than for their nonpromoted counterparts. 

A smaller percentage Of the respondents provided data bri a voluntary res- 
innatloa (n * 38(,; 6? percent), a layoff ' 257; 45 perce.a), and/or dls- 
.harge (n - 357; 62 percent). Table 10 prbvides frequency dtstrlbatlons for 
the characteristics of those liidividuals. 

In cbmparlng these three types of separatibns. It can be seen that three 
out of five layoffs and discharges were males, whereas only half of the quits 
were males. Kighty percent of the quits were white/other* whereas only 70 
percent of the layoffs or discharges were white/other. Of the nonwhite lay- 
offs, half were BLick and half were Hispanic, but of the nonwhite discharges, 
two-thirds wore black. 

In t.rms of edwcatlonai attainment, a htiher percentage of voluntary res- 
fyneos haiS pbstsecondary training than individuals who had been dtscharfed (30 
percent compared to 22.6 percent). In turn, a higher percentage of those who 
had bi?en discharijed had pbstsecObdary training than workers on laybff (22.6 
percent compared tb 17.2 percent). Similarly, high schbbl grades were higher 
tor qvats than for those discharged and high school grades £oi those dis- 
charged were higher than fbr layoffs. Coapa^tS^ 5nly cases where grades were 
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CHARACTER i St ICS iT YOUtHTUL.irOgMf n^_StP^ F«OM tHE FIRM 
SITHIN THE FIRSr 2 TEAKS 



Characteristics 



Voiiluntsry _ 
Rei£nl gnat fori 



Layoff 



Iscfiarci© 



Ag« 



Less than ?0 
22* 



14.21 

24.1. 

6U7 



V6.7% 

27.6 



16.81 
22.1 

6K1 



Sex 



Male 



^1 .2% 



61 .21 



RiacK _ 
Hispanic 
wK Ite/bther 



11. 5t 

10.0 

78.7 



14. 9f 

70.2 



20. 5t 

0.1 

10.4 



y ducat Ion 



Less than high school 
Hii|h school graduate 

CoSji^je graduate 

Relevant voc. ed. In high scNjol 

No" 



12.51 
57.8 

2i.j 

8.6 



41 .81 

5B.2 



j8»5t 
64.3 
10.6 
6.4 



55.51 
64.5 



16.9* 
60.5 
16.3 
6.5 



29.81 
70.2 



Hlqh school GPA 

A 

3 
C 
D 
F 

Unknown 



4.81 

17.4 

13.6 
2.7 
0.0 

61 ."i 



3.21 

_6.9 
21.0 
3.6 
0.0 
65.3 



2.3< 
10.9 
14.6 

5.1 

.9 
66.2 



Relevant vbC. ed. In pw^st second ary 

Yes 
f4A./No 



50.51 
69.^ 



24.8* 
7^.2 



24.51 
7^.5 



Pos tsecondary 
A 

n 

e 

D 

NA/Un known 



2.5$ 

to. 8 
6.5 

OiO 

ed.o 



5.5t 

5.6 
8.9 
0.0 
82.2 



t .01 
7.7 
7.7 
.3 

82.6 



Y^ors 6^ relevant work experfance 
CPart-tlM^ 6r fcll-tJjne) 



^4ooe 

Less than 1 year 

1^-2 years 

Mc«re thafi 2 years 

Old employee receive more training 
than average iorlier th Job? 

More 

About ttie ^jam 
Less 

Old firm receive S4i>sldy for hire? 

Yes 
Mb 

wieiian doretlon before si6parat»on 

'Median hburty wafe at separation 

Median productivity 2 weeks prior 
to s^w^atlbn 



19.51 

25.2 

35.5 

2U8 



9.11 

89i1 
1.8 



_2.4i 

97.6 

12 mbf^ths 

S5i75 

75 



19; 51 
26.9 
33.3 
?0i5 



15.31 
82i3 
4.4 



2.11 

97i9 

12 "wttis 
S6.00 



21.91 
21.9 
34.3 
21.9 



1_8.2l 
79.0 
2.8 



2.21 

97i8 

to «o«tt»s 

$5^50 

50 



40 
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reportoU, the pefceittagos <3f qaiti. dtschirgcs, arid layoffs with a high school 
grade average of B or better were 57.7 percerit, 39; 1 percent, and 29.1 per- 
i:Hnt, respectively. 

Almost 42 perceiit of the individuals whO had voluntarily resigned had 
takon relevant vocational education course in high school compared to 35.5 
percent of those lald-off arid 30 percent of those discharged. Note that the 
educational attainment of the individuals who had beeri laid off (in terms of 
amount of schootinG «ud r.radesj was lower thari that of individuals who had 
bot-n discharged, but a higher perce.itage had taken a reUvant vocational edu- 
o.itton course. This could partially explain why a higliet petceotage of the 
discharged individuals had received more trairiirig thari the average <#orker in 
the same Job, as compared to wOrkers %rtjO had been laid-off- 

There was little diffeience across the three types of workers in terms 'of 
age, years of relevant work experience prior to being btred, whether or riot 
the ftrras lead received a subsidy, or duration prior to separation. It is 
interesting to note that although the individuals bri layoff had the lowest 
oducat tonal attainment, lowest amount of prior relevant work experience ^ and 
secoud lowest amount of vocatibrial education and productivity ratings, they 
were reported to have the highest wages. This is likely to be explained by 
occupational, uaiontzat ton, and sex differences across the three types of 

The next Chapter of the report preserits the results from the estimatibri 
of various models used to explairi the employabtlity ratings of the applicants. 
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5. CHARACTtRlSTlCS WHICH tNFtOEtieE EHPLOYABILITY RATINGS 

S;l theory 

As Bishop, Barron, and HoUenbecfc (1983) suggest, to a potential employ- 
er, the "trae" present value of labor services offered by a new employee is 
a random variable, V. The employer has each job seeker fill out an appit- 
catibn forta that is screened to obtain a set of information about the job 
S'-eker. I. The set of Information is then summarized by a screening index 
of qaaitficatlbns, 3(1)* and a reservation screening index is derived. S . 
Only Individuals with a screening qualtf tcatlon index exceeding the reserva- 
tion screening index are offered ah interview. 

This research detertaines the model underlying the summary of information 
Into the screening index (i.e.. the S(l) function). As deBcrtbed previously, 
each respondent was presented with several applications and asked to rat^the 
applicants on a scale of 0 to 200. to standardize the ratings to the firm's 
hiring standards, the foiiowtng directions were given: 

For a joh similar to the one described above ^ assume— 

50 points represents the worst applicant you ever hired (as per- 
ceived at the time of hiring, |0| what the new hire's perfor- 
mance actually turned but to be) 
ibe points represents the average appll(ant you hire 
150 points represents the best appiicaSt you ever hired ^ (as per- 
ceived at the time of hiring, NOT. what the new hire s perfor- 
mance actually turned but to be) 

Note that since there is really ho way to aaeasure employabtlity per se, the 
index is a measure to be used tb cbmpare more than one applicant fbr the same 
job description.* 



*It is probable that job seekers sort employers or potential jobs in their 
search activities by the expectation of getting an offer.^ This sorting mg 
result in two searchers with quite different credentials having equal prob- 
ability of employment. The emplbyability index is thus only meaaingful for 
applicants for the same jbb descriptibn. 
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Uow ts an CTployability rating determihed? numan capital theory sUigests 
that ah Indivtdaai's productivity is determined by his or lier hiwaan capital* 
which is measured by prior work experience and workplace kndwiedge, education^ 
and/or vocational training. The abre or the better the Hunan capital, the 
higher the product :vity an individual would exhiblti and thus^ the higher the 
emplbyability. The the research reported here lias beeci limited to noncollege- 
bound youth seeking an entry-level career position, so hunan capital is 
United to job experience in part-time or Biuoiiaer jobS| and secondary or post^ 
secondary education, which may include vocational tr^iining. Huaan capital 
theory would suggest that employers could distinguish between job applicants 
who were very similar — same educational attainment^ similar grades* and so 
forth — by examiniitg work experience patterns. 

An alternative theory that may be referred to as a screening or sighal- 
ing thBOT^ (Arrow 1973; Spence 1972, 1973) suggests that productivity is not 
determined by human capital, bat rather by i,tsherent traits or talents of in- 
dividuals. The theory assumes that these tal§nts are inversely relate^^ to the 
costs of schooling or private training, so that etsplbyers can use wages to 
provide incentives for nore talented individuals to acquire more schooling.^ 
ThuS| the level bf schbblirig can be used as a signal of underlying traits. 

* A variant of this theory that might be entitled job rationing <^r g^ucuiftg 
theory (see Thurbw 1^69) posits tliat productivity is embedded in the job and 
thut schools and work experience serve tb sbrt but potential jbb applicants. 
In other words learning and training take place on the Job, so that the func- 
tion 6i schools is siaply to icrce^^ individ^ lis and not to itopart human cap- 
ital. Presumably, individuals whb achieve higher levels bf education are 
valU'xi because they will be mote easily trained and will be rationed intb best 
jA>bs;» /Vn Implicatlbh of the signaling and queuing theories is that employers 
^ir<^t*ii npplicatloris in such 5cey areas as having a hig»i school diploriwi or pbst- 
fiecovxdnry education, while other characteristics of the applicants fiave little 
b*.»arihg on their emplbyability ratings. 



*W<l^es for the jobs that require a high level bf inherent traits will be 
set high enbuf^h Piich that they cbver the costs of schooling for highly 
talented individuals but do not cover the (higher) costs for lesser talented 
i ndl viduals. 
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the models estimated beidu steQ f^ora a theoretical perspective that is a 
rombih.itidri of the Human capital and signaling thfidries.* The theory sog- 
y.osts t!i;u eiaptoy«.rs boUt-ve nri .ipiplicant's trtie productivity, V, is deter- 
Htned by a set of attributes, .•ibnfe of which are observable and sboe of which 
are not. Denote these two sets as Ao and Ajj. The following equation 
deternlncs productivity: 

(i) Vjj = l(Ayi, Ajji.Kj) 

where 

Vij is the productivity of the ith individual in fim j's job 

A.5t nro i's ohservabl'^ attributes that determine productivity 

A-i are i's nonobservable attributes that deteraine productivity 

K' iro rhar.icterlstics of flrra j that nay affect prodacttvtty 
' SUCH as capital stock, age, flrra size, and so forth. 

Tl.o personnel function in a firm is to observe applicants and predict 
their imte.itial pn-ductivity. This Is done by calculating iin index that is 
t he fxpert;it ion of productivity conditional on "^t » %i» "^"^ ^j' °^ 

{2) S(l) - n(Vij|Ao(, Kj, Ar;i). 

(It i-. ..ss.ined th.it productivity measnres can he monotoni cal ly tr.insfortned to 
A sc.ile fron 0 to 200.) It)*' problem which the personnel staff faces is that 
the A»a are 'lot ohserv.-^hlc. The theory s.uRi'OSts that signals are developed 
tor tl»-ni. I!, is ,ii./a,mcil that the signalf) do not affect productivity direct- 
ly.** For exampl.s rte.u n.-^is on t'ae appHcacton form is taken to he n stnnal 
of h.ivinn a KO<>d :Jlitt .de or being neat, and careful. Location or reputation 
of a school is taken r.) He n lUnal for of how well education an Individual is 
or how disciplined he or she is or as * proxy lor location Of reeldence, that 
itseil l:i a sir,n*l of nor ioerbnomlc status. 

nVa firm.-, .ind wii.Jt is more Important, the personnel within firms, vary 
with respect to wh a tliey consider to be relevant proxies and the importance 
Mf wet);hl put on e.irh proxy. There Is a natural feedback loop operating In 
firms as is shbwii In figure 4. 



*Spenre (19HI) presents nn alternative, simple theoretical model that achieves 
this combination, alsoi 

«*It tnay He assuiiit'd that signals that do affect productivity are In P^^, 



Applicants 

Personnel staff or 

line supervisors 
rate applications 
based on S (1) 




Personnel staff or line 

supervisors revise 
^ bating prbcedares 



Outcoffle is 
successful or hot 



Figure The personnel feedback Ibbj) In firms 



This figure demonstrates that i^'arious candidateiv- file applications^ tor an 
openingi The personnel staff or line supervisors review those applicatibhs 
and on the basis bf their current S^l) function (ratings function) ^ they re- 
cctnmend certain applicants over others. These applicants are hireU and turn 
out to be successful or unsuccessful matches for the firm. Based on these 
oatcocnes^ the raters may alter their particular screening luecHahlsms. The 
upst;x)t bf this model Is that the nbhbbservable characteristics are pruxied 
acrordirig to the followln;} function: 

(3) Afji - P,jtc (^O + ^IJk 
wher 

gji^ Is th'£ slgnallnR funct'^i^ of the kth rater at flrni j 
€£ arc the proxy characteristics of the 1th applicant ^signals) 
^Ijk i*^ ^" error term. 
Substituting <35 into (2), we find the fbllowlng: 

(4) S(I) - B<Vij|Aoj» kj, gjk(Ci) + cijk). 

The Arj^ in equal ton (4) are the Human capital variables and the Cf are slg- 
n.illnK charisc terlst ics such as application neatness, cligibtilty for IJtC^ 
race, location bf high school, rcasbh fbr leaving prcvibus emproyc5r^ and so 
t()rih. 
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the wdeis that were estimated coae directly from (4) and are as follows: 

(5) S(I)ijk = ai + bi.Xj + b~2ti + b3Zfc 4 b^Y^Zfe + eijk 
where 

J>U)ijk " Hiring Index scores for 1th Irwllvlduai by application 
rater tt IQ flm j 

Xj = characteristics of firm j 

- characteristics of applicant 1 

' personal attributes of person k doing rating for firm j 

Note that the variables enter the model directly and also Interacting 
with applicant characteristics. The interactions result from the process 
of raters observing hiring butcoSeS that reinforce their choice of signals 
or cause then to alter those proxies. The additive terras will test whether or 
not there are Independent effects of the raters' personal characteristics on 
the rittngs. The param'ters that are estimated frcm (55, l.e.j the bj, 
represent the marginal I fluence of the characteristic bri the employabtlity 



score • 



The next sections of this chapter focus on the influence of tndtvtdaal 
groups of variables on employabiUty ratings- Equation (5) was estimated for 
dU occupations jointly and for each occupation separately. Applicant char- 
acteristics, data about the job and firm, nnd rater characteristics 9^re in 
the tikidols tAn',cther. but their effects are discussed separately in the 
refnalnin)> ser lions '^f the chapter. 

5,i IH e— Influence of Applicant CharactertsUxs^ 

3.2a \i±^\\ School Characteristics^ 

Iti constructing the applications to be used as sttiuli In the data 
collection, the following characteristics about the applicants' high school 
exptTiences were varied: 

- Name (typo) of high school 

- lllgh school ma jbr/program 

- Participation In a cooperative education program 
or occupational work experience pfograffl 

- Grridc point average 

- Graduate or .ijrc*poat 
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The variance cdhceralng the oaae or type of high school was that Central High 
School represented a central city, public school; St. Mary's^ a parochtai 
school; and Jef fersonvil le, a rural or surburban» presuaabiy [HibllCi scSbol. 
Obvlbuslyi the influence of these variables depends on how respondents Inter- 
preted the schbbi names. 

The high school major or programs differed jslightly by occupation and 
were assigned randbmly from the fbllbwihg list: 

Retail/Clerical Applicant Machine Trades 

General General 
Office Education Machine Trades 

Distributive Education Cbbperatlve Machine Trades 

Collt^ge Preparatory Occupatibhal Wbrfc Experience tCWEJ 

Cooperative Of f ice Educatibh 
Cooperative Distributive Educat ibh 
Occupatibnal Wbrk Experience 



The variables that were constructed from this informatidn were wtiether or not 
the hi^^h school program was relevant to the job in question am* whether or not 
the applicant participated in a cbbperatlve education program or ah bccupa- 
ttonai work experience program* 

The marginal effects on emplbyability of high school characteristics are 
presented in table 11. The high school grade point average had the itrbngf^t 
Influence on emplbyability ratings of any of the secondary school variabiles. 
In developing the applicat ibhs^ grade points were assigned randomly from a 
uniform distr ^ jtion over the span jl.4b> 3.60) of a 4.0 syitem. The margir*al 
effect is quit consistent across all the occupations and in magnitude 
fepfesehts almost 15 percent bf the mean emplbyability rating. 

As might be expected, graduation from high school gcm*raliy had a signi- 
ficant and large effect on emplbyability ratings. However, the ntze of the 
coefficient was smaller than for a 1.0 differences in grade pbiut average and 
Wfis not significant for retail trade employers. 



Several studies have attempted to examine the relationship between Lhi 
ilVJallty of schooling and earnings or wage rates. Johnson «nd Stafford 
found that a 10 percent increase in schobl expenditures per student increases 
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H3WGINAL EFFECTS OF HIW SCHQOt CHARACTER I ST ICS OR E»>LOtABILITY RATING 
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F u II S^i» AptM4c a<jn Agplle awrfs Applicants 



b 



High School* t.«5 5.89^ 4.00 • 2.48 

Attended St. Mary's -i4 . 7 

Cooperative od. prbsrai 2.25 ^03 9.57** 

bccupatlbr^al eicperlehce - - - - . 

progrw^ 2^04 3.76 4.73 iw/ 

.-.levant l^or - .e^ ' 1-^0 • 5.94^ 3.42* 

High school GP« 12.9^*** 12.77— 10.40— 14.62^ 

Q.n— 9.87— 9.52 12.09 



Grcdueted 



• Oittted class Is attended iefterson Ml^h School 
^ Not applicable In this epuatloh 

_• SlgniffGdot at < .10 leva!. 
Significant at < .05 level. 
Significant at < .01 level. 



tABlI 12 

MARSIK^t ETFtCTS OF TOSTStCONDARt SCHOOL E»>ERIEMC£ Oi OiPtOYABILItY RATING 



Cl«-lcal Retail Hachlne_Tra<»es 

fpil &am^ie Applicants Appli c ants Ap plicants^ 



1.93 2.36 9'03 
ii99 3.89 - '61 2.23 
Obtain* i *9r** 5.01 16.07- 7.ei« 



Institution 
Attended private Institution 
Post secondary GPA 



Significant at < .10 leveU 
•• significant at < .65 level . 
Significant at < .01 level i 
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the annual return to schbollng by close to 2 p^erc^at, Wachtel (1974) foand 
sinilarly strong effects In data in w^l^ch student test scores w^re available 
is well; the correlation between expenditures and test scores was also quite 
high. Wise (1975) found strong effects of school quality on earnings and even 
au dates of advahcetaeht of workers in a large fira. This study exaaihed the 
relatiunshlp between, quality of schools and the eaployability index. T\\^ 
findings show the type (or location) of high schools influenced ewployers* 
ratings of applicants for clerical jbte only; both urban and parochial high 
school attendance raised eiaployabi I ity ratings. Urb>in arui parochial school 
attendance had a negative (but statistically insignificant) effect for machine 
trades applicants. 

Farttc tpat ton in a co-op program (distributive education) had a relative- 
ly large, positive effect for retail appllcahtsi but the relevance of the high 
school rsajbr or prbgfara and participation in ah f>ccupat Ibhal work experience 
(i^L) program did not hiive significant effects in any of the other 
eqa«4t ronsi 

'3.2.2 Postsecon d ary Schonl Experie nce 

As described abbvc^ each eaplbyer rated 11 applicants of which 4 had 
attended a post secondary institution, the marginal effects of attendance, 
type of institution, grade pointy and obtaining a degree from a postsecondary 
school oh emplbyabll ity ratings are shown in table 12. Fbr these variables^ 
finishing a • )granj was the only significant variate (although even tlult was 
not >{l^nlfica» in the clerical equation). A docmy variable for attending a 
postsecondary Institutlbh at all (degree or hot) was quite large Iri magnitude 
(and was significant in some preliminary model specifications)^ but whether of 
hot the institution w^i^ public or private and grade point average attained in 
tlu» postsecondary school did not have significant marginal effects on cMnplby- 
i\h\ I i ty rat ihgs. 

S . 2 . 3 Pribr Wbrk Experience 

Considerable variation in prior work expertcnf was introduced bh the ap- 
plicitibii forms. The hurabcr bf pribr jobs held ranged from rerb tb five. The 
riinh^T of nbnths bf prior work experience ranged from () to 68. Previous em- 
ployers and their positions arc shown earlier in this paper in table A. Rea- 
s )ns for lo.wing jobs included "l^ft tb look for full-time jbb," "Left fbf 
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better iob.^ ^Se«t b^cV. to school^ Mid off." -'-'as ternpdr^ry Job.- and 

->>.nt.- In t,.blc. n. t»K- coefficients fcr a nunber of work experi*.nce vart- 
i«U.. .r. ;,ro=..:U..i. In tHe enpiHcal ei..i.inat ibri of work experience, appli- 
..nts who h.c^ worK.^ prior to fiaisbing their sc5«oling were classified into 
two ,r..ap.: (I) «orktnR during summers only and (2) working during the school 
yoar .toners. Some controversy has arisen in the literature about the ef- 

U..t .>t p^rt^tirae work during high school, so those applicants who had chosen 

w.rW o:.ly durin,; sum^-rs were isolated from tho.e who worked during the 
s.wl .OAT. For hoth . pes of workers, a zero-..a3 dummy variable was entered 

(u.. .-qu-.tions as well as months of «Drk experience ia the two states to 
iu-.js .r.- Lhe length of the work experlenr.'. 

In t.-rtns of cype. of prior work .-xpertence. several variables were as«d 
t>, test nypothes.s about relevant w.rk experience and work experience in large 
.ir..s or or.v.ni7.ation.. in tast-food establishments, and in public organiza- 
tions. The Hvim.-.eses were that a larger share of work experience I > relevant 
jobs or in iohs in large organizations wc.ald have a positive influence on em- 
ploy..hility rating.,, and that a larger amount of time in public jobs or work 
.xp.-ri.Mu.. in fast-toad restaurant., would have a negative Influence on appli- 
..uus' e.ployability ratings. In prior work, caployers reported tha, reasons 
for leaving jobs were Important factors in asses: ing applicants, so the fol- 
lowing two variables Were used: (U the number of t tmas the reason for leav- 

job was "qnit" ami (2) the number of times the reason for leaving was 
"V^as laid oft 

,s wa. measured by using the months since the last job ended. The expectation 
.bonr this variable is ..mbiguous since a long period of onemploymen t could 
iadlcue that the .ppH-.nt Is not as employable as other applicant, who have 
shorter spells of unemployment. On the otner hand. It cOuld Indicate that the 
.ppitcant is more eager or willing to work and thu. might be a good hire. The 
l.,sL variable In the table is the gaps In employment experiences, (i.e.. there 
was at least one month of not working between two prior jobs). Extst^^nce of 
.i .;ijp is tyically Iho.ight to be a negative factor. 

The results stiowed that having fo«£_ work experience had a vefy large 
positive influence on employabtlity Ratings. The distinction between working 
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. . — — 

^ dr i fit ie 


Fell 
Sample 


C]ier leal 
App i I cants 


Retail 
App 1 Icants 


App i I cAn ts 


KT\~i morW experience 


2.9< 


7.96* 


11.43 


J. 70 


Total nuf^&er of mof)ths of 
prior woTw. eifperler>ce 








• .00 


of JOB'S 




- 4,3^** 




- .35 


« r F isC par t- 1 1 frie (* ur 1 hg 




7.41 


4.5^ 




NufT.t/^ir of »T>onths i#or*ied 
cJurifu; school year 


.?4 




.9b 


.18 


• :>rted onl y strtmers pr iJ^r 
to leaving school 


7.07**» 


7. 34* 




•3,72 


If •worked df^ly SJffw«ers, 
nj'T^ti^s of months 


• 16 


- 

• hi 




- 

♦"SO 


^<5tr: of months of relevant 
•crk evperlence to total 
Tenths of work e^per lence 


14.73»»» 


14.81 


?7.R7»»» 




■i^io Tf months of work 

f>v'^r [^r^Cf^ [r i nr>3e Of v^jan I- 
?^*ions tc totcil n>oo'*i^s 
■vf eirpx^r lehce 


/..70"» 




1C.0H 


1 3.47»* 


• ^itio.of rpionths of work 
•i*;>;r itfnci^ In public 
r.)^nl /fltloni to total 


- 6.73*»* 




10.30 


-14.e,4»»» 


Ao/ w-rk <?xpor U rcii in 
f ^<,*-f -)0'1 rest jflts 




1.74 


U.^3••• 


- .07 


of quits 




• 7.0^"» 


- 1.93 


- ^.17» 


^aTir-,«>r of 1 . • f • s" 


- .30 


;.4i 


4.72 


. t).71»» 


v.int^--. since last job 


.40 


- .19 


i.r>'B 


1 .0^J»* 










.53 













• l^jnl f leant at < •lO level. 
J :ni Meant at < .05 level . 
Mgr(f leant at < .01 level. 




only in the silver versus working at ^o^e tine during the school vear uas not 
insportsnt through, iiavih^ eiti'^er type of work experience had a signtficanti 
p.?,ditivi' liTirgihil effei-f on 4?dpldynbli i ty nf about tRe f^arae eiagnituHe* The 
;;.i|)iic.tt tun of t!K- results is that .working part-tioie ^or lull-tlne) during Che 
sihoal ye:ir Hoes not provide nore than a rurgihal iCTprbvement in employability 
rac!n>;s, over having work experience solely during sunaersi Bat, coasiderir^ 
ttie lary^^o influence that high school cFrade point average has on esnpl oyabi 1 i ty 
r.itiiif^s, if part-tiase work influences those grades negatively^ any narginal 
idv^ru rroTi the extra w^ick experience quickly disappears. 

r^pl overs, parttculiirly those assessing clerical applicants* reacted 
noi^at ivety to the luimbec ot prior jobs held. The number of jobs can be inter-- 
prefoci as a sij^nal of a hiv;h turnover pro^)ens;ty, which is presumably a nega- 
tiv.^ tr.iit. Vhe total tvimber of .aonths worj^iiiij was not sir^^^!^ icint in any of 
the .'qua? ions, imfilylng that employers tend :o count the numher of prior jobs 
lor winch iiUoniatlon iu provided, but do not wel^^h the duration of those jobs 
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Tl.r r.M.-vanc*' of tlu- applicant's prior \^>rk experience was an Important 
positive' factor In di- terra i h ln>; etapl oyabl I i ty ratings. It one of two otherwise 
identiial job applicants had 40 percent of his or her <bb experience tn rele- 
vant jobs, wluTeas I ho otlior had all prior work experi*Mice tn relevant job&» 
t!>e forner's prrdirt*'d rating was lower by abmt nine joints (which is ap- 
proxlalely thr satne size effect a<i high school graduation). The relevance 
thr |>h experlenco vari:ihle was pirticularly important for retail applicants. 

Wnrk i xpvTJiMU't' in iarge organi zai i '^ns •a,-, aim rvwvl 5 r/?^^^ t-r b*i^ a ^^i^si- 
live cMn^al factor. It was positive In all »'quations and statistically sign- 
it Jr. tu tn the tidl sanpie and t lie machine trades saraple. Work experience in 
,1 piiMif (or govern.) laal) brgahi/atlop had a significant, negative marginal: 
..INm on employ ihU it v ratings (again In the full sample and machine tradt-s). 
Wtirk experience in a fast-food restaurant did hot stigmatize youth as anUc- 
patt(i, and lor retail employers^ such work experience was one of the two 
»t ronj^cst def erriiiiiarUs uf emplojabi I t ty. 

the results sl.^wn i ii table 13 support the hypothesis that the number of 
quit ; is h.-;atively ass(>riated wi Hi empl oyabl 1 it y ratings. In tenns of magni- 
tude, two quits would more than offset the |)b»itlve marginal effect of having 
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any »t>ric experleacai the noaber of tlaes the applicant reported being laid-- 
off was ar» important nejsitive factor for oachlhe trades employers, bat hot for 
the clerical or retail employers* this niay ste.^, frocs the fact that firms In 
the nachine trades sectors are acre often unionized and tend to have fonaial 



the nunnber of aonths since the last job ended was a slghlf leant ^ positive 
variable for the aachlrie trades eraployers^ but did hot lhflu«ence the racers of 
the other .occupations. Having a gap in the employtsent recorH inexplicably had 
a sigi^if lea. positive effect on eaployablllty ratings^ 



Two occu^ationally specific skill variables «ere shown on the application 
fdrras that were rated. For clerical as^d retail applications; the applicant's 
tested typing sp^t^ds were reported (this was rahdbtaly drawn from a range of ^0 
to 6iJ words per »ihate). For the aachihe trade applicants, the ntwber and 
riarnes of iBacHirvefi ;;hat could be operated were provided. In this '^ase; one- 
third of the appl Icat losis had '"hone^* one-third had ""bbrlfig tnillj saw^ shap- 
1 r,** and bne^third h^d "lathe^ grinder^ drill press, raining; iaachines, boring 
i^iil, saw^ shaper." As shown in table 14, both of these skill varUbUs were 
highly significant.* For clerical applicants, reralts ?ihow that a typing 
!if>t*ed of 10 words per minute h^ ;her icnproves <^raplbyaMllty as cauch as attend- 
ing a pbstsecoadary program. 

A qacst: • i of Interest Is how the source of referral ^ffecti th.* 
t-nployer, and is or her assessment of an application. Bishop, Barron, .ind 
!iollen*^eck (1983) hsvc shown a strong proclivity on t\u* part of employers to 
rely on informal methods of referral such as frlcndi br curroht employees in 
making hiring decisions. Their study shows that workers hired through (nfor- 
nal channels had higher productivity and required less training tiuv than 
workers on the same job who were hired thrbuf^h formal •ibiirct-s such as the Job 
Bt-rvlce, scliobls, or private etnplbymtf^nt agc<.rlk^s. The referral .source iteiti on 
tho appllcaLibh w^s used to te&t the? effect of referral source on em^uloyabiH 
ity ratings. In the simulated applications, the following referral sources 
uorr Hl*?trtbuted equally: 

*In the full sample ahalyslSi the mxix number of cnacidnes operated (3.67) was 
entered for clcr ical/retail applicants arid the mean typing speed (SO words per 
mtnute) was entered for machine trades. 



txyoffs; th^^reforei these ecaplbyers were nitDre beh&ltive to that infbnaatlbh. 
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TABLE M 



WGIPit OTtCTS OF SKItt A»© OTHER VARIAK^S ON CWtOtABILlTT RATING 





FqII 
S^^le^ 


Clerfcel 




Nacftliie lrm6e% 
Appt 1 cants 


Typlfts Speed 




• TO*** 


- .41 


0 


of Machines Operated 




a 




• «*** 


Referrat Source: 










Zmp\€Jyfmn^ Service 


- ,01 




• 3.66 


. • U54 








2.62 


2.36 


Advert 1 s*ient/sl gn 


- i.ec 






- 4.12 


Friend 




2.33 


2.34 


- .16 


Ei Igitfl Ity for TJTC 


• 77 


3.00* 


1,15 


- .78 


Age 






1.^4 


.73 



•Not applicable »SKce varlaDlc not y«e<5 if* tfiese eppMcatlori. 



• Sl5*ilHcar>t at < .10 jeveU 
Slg>rtlf Icftf^t at < .C5 lev*!. 
Slg^ttlcant at < .01 level. 



TABLE 1^ 

HmZiH'sL £PrECTS or iOB 0*<tRACTE«ISTlCS ON D4PLbTABlLlTt RATI^lCS 



Full 
Santpie 



Clerical 
App> iQflts 



Retail 

^ ppl Ic ai^ ts- 



HecfilneTraae* 

App±irantt 



Star ling «ag« 

2»r«taii; 3*»i»ech lr>e) 
blfftculty of dlimUial^ 
Cbit of wactilr*^ 



.38 
1.76 

i.ie 

»16 



.39 
.55 



4.18*** 

n.2e** 

2.03 



•wot applicable In th 1 1 equation. 

^sjmi var l^i* eqwil tP p^^.M."? J^** ^ "^^^^ ^p^rmo^k required 

1o dlv«lii ««ployee; 6 other«tH#» 
^ategortcaj verlable frdw left citegory to largest. 

• Significant at < .10 
_•• Significant at * .05 

significant at < .01 ieveK 



.11) 

a 

3.57 
.71 
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Job service 
iichbbl counselor 
Advert i&eraent/siga 
UnScnown or ho referral 
Frieads/acquaintance at finn 

The "untcnoOT or no referral scarce" was the fitted category^ so all of the 
coefficients in table 14 are relative to that category. Although there are 
interesting differential patterns in the signs of the variables across oc- 
riipatioins, none of the coefficients were statistically significant. 

The Targeted Jobs Tax Credit (Tjfc) is a program designed to subsidize 
::he eaplbyraent of dissadvantaged workers^ Because tJTC is a subsidy and be- 
o.iuse of its lint ted eligibtiity, theory suggests that employers will fend to 
sixbstltute eligible applicau^ts for nbneliglble applicants in their hiring de- 
cisions. Furthenaore theory suggests that firms will expand their total enr- 
ployrnent because of the tax credit.* Burtless and Chestdh (1981 )» hbweveri 
found that being eligible for TJTC stign^atlres workers and causes theta to be 
at ,3 disadvantage in the labor market. Fims tend to avoid participation 
l».»rause of paperwork and auditing burdens.** In the models reported here^ 
xhe<.o conpettng hypotheses were testerf . The hypothesis that eligibility for 
TJTC St Igrvit i zes ah applicant was hot borne but by the statistical results, 
in tM t, such elli>lblllty hai a significant pC!.ltlvo Inftuencr for clerical 
applicants. Finally, age of the applicant had no independent Influence on 
on pi oyahl 1 1 1 y . 

)•! The ifluene^fr of Job and Firm ChafarteL tst ics on ECTplbyabl llty 
3.3.1 Job Characteristics 

e'^rirttTlHt irs about ^ job that roJght influrnoo ratln/cs are the wage 
rati- t\\v <)( rui>atran, th#» amduht of Job security, and the type of equipment 
with wtiUih tho applicant would work, MypotheRos are that the higher the 
st.^rting wage, the iore care that will be oxcrcUed In hiring (l««?., the lower 
the ruing). Alsb» the more job security (as fflef*suri-d by the difficulty of 
tiring', variable) iiid tho more expensive the equipment to be used oh the job* 
Ihr riorr hrpativo 2 rating will he. 

*Tho U.S. Treasury P^^partrhcht ^ In fact, testified against a continuation o{ 
tiu» TJTC btvnuse its factor distortion tcnd« to cause i^ubst Itut ton toward less 
efMcUnt i.tbor away frb;n more efficient capital. 

**The fast- food Industry Im a notable exception. 
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AS s.'oM In tahic rtorie of these hypotheses are cdhfirmed and two of 
the hypotheses are contradicted for retail jobs, ir^ all the equaHoSi; the 

starting «age for a Bositloh corresponding to the job description 
,.r^,vi.l..d. tl*> hi,.her the rating, all oth.r things equal. The naghitude of the 
..f.ect is p.rticul..rly large and stgStf leant for retail employers. The varl- 
.bic dealing with difficulty of dismissal similarly had an -affect that had the 
op(>osite sign fro« what was ekpected for the retail applicants. A possible 
.4pl..n.Uiun for- the countervailing findings in retail trade establishments is 
the extent Co which commissions are used. If commissions account for a larger 
sh..rc .1 total compensation (therefore, wages a lower share), then employers 
nay exercise more caution in hirin^i i.e. ratings will be low-.-r. 

'■j . j . 2 Fire Characteristics^ 

The estimates of the marginal effects of these characteristics of the 
firm are presentcnl in table 16. Most of the results confimed prior expecta- 
tion., although the behavior exhibited in the estimation of the machine trades 
cM;uati.,n is distinctly different from the b<>havior estimated for the other two 
occupat ton?'.. 

The first characteristic about a firm to he considered was its employment 
si^e. The hypothesis is the larger a firm is. the more likely it is to have 
formal personnel department which implies economies of scale in processing np' 
,,llc-.nus. (»m> oxpects, therefore, more extensive search and higher appli- 
cant rating's, larger firms can afford to Interview and investigate more 
appU.ants. so at the applica tion sta g e , they will be le.. discerning. Other 
things equal, they will r.te applicants higher. Employment size had the 
exported tlve effect for clerical arid retail applicarits. th/c fonnef belrig 

st.uJstir.ny significant, but for machine trades, the coefficient was 

,-:;-;eiit i.il ly 0. 

Since the .u.iverse of applicants wa« comprised of youths, another char- 
.ut.-risti.- of the firm's work force of interest would be the percentage of 
workers ..ruler .;;e 25., If that perce..tage is relatively large iri a firm, theri 
youthful applicants s..ch as those which are the focus of the study, who lack 
joh experience, will bo rated higher than in a flnn with a smaller share of 
workers under .igr 2S. One of the two largest effects among the firm c'iarac- 
tcristi.s (and one that wars consistent across the sample) was the percentage 
of the work force urider ag*. 2S. The average marglrial effect for the sample 

at a firm 
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MARGINAL EFFECTS OF FIRM CHARACTER I iTT^CS ON CMPLOYABli ITT RATINGS 



— Vertable 


Full 
Sefl^l*— 


-Cier icai 
Appl^Vcants 


Reta 1 1 

AppI Icints 


AppI 1 cants 


Einployfnont siz6^ 


•24 




1 ;45 


. 1 u 


^rcintago of work fbroa 
ond6r ago 29 


il7»** 


i26*** 


,25*** 


.11**^ 


FJrm_has_iy.: for»a]_ 
probations ,f period 


- 6.4I»»» 


-12.18»»» 


H1.96* 


2.11 


tength of formal pro- 
bationary per Id (ieeks) 


- .13 


- .20 


- .17 


;06 


AwATAQA rA^^ of 

vacanc)#s/«oak 




* .04 


.07 


.29»»* 


Most of tip's training 
is General^ 


- .22 


- .03 


- 6.20 


3.45** 


Nomber of ccmDet(ng 
♦Irms In area° 


1.15 


* 3.44 


- 2.97 


2.98* 


Percentage of workers 
end of 7 years 




* 1.33* 


* 8.40 


- .02 


Percentage of roasohably 
w^ll qualified applicants 


.13— 


-09*** 




.17*** 



^ategoricsi variable fran sitai i to ierge. 

^(t^aainy y«r]ab!e_set to reports that "all" or "most" skills taught 

on the Job are useful ootslde the flrm^ 



♦ SIgr>lflcoht " < .10 level. 
Significant . < .05 level. 
Sljnlflcant a < .01 level. 




where ^0 percent of the wo?k force was Under Sge 25. than at. a firm wher. drily 
lU percent of the employees Were Uiider age 25. This compares with an a^eragcj 
rj.jt-tual effect of jioiiits for gr.jduatlon From Hiish school. 

Wht>ther or not .1 firm h.is a formal probationary period or rot and the 
length of such a period if it does have one may affect the care :hat raters 
exercise In assessing applicants. If there is a formal probationary period, 
eSplbyers ran accept more ?tsk and thus ratings may be higher. As th,o prb- 
batibnary period lengthens, the firm's investment in the new hire increases 
and so higher standards should he used; that is the sign of the marginal ef- 
r..ct of till- length of the probationary should be negative. 

The probationary period effects sere an instance where machine trades 
employers behaved quite diffi^rently from the remainder of the sample. Havirig 
no fomal probationary period was negative and significant both for the cleri- 
cal and retail s.^mple and for the equation estimated over the total sample. 
That is. having m, formal probationary period caused caution to be exercised 
for thele employers. As anticipated, the sign of the length of the formal 
probationary period coefficient was negative (although not significarit) in 
these oqoations. On the other hand, the marginal effects for the machine 
trades sample wore ^x>sitlve for "no probationary period" and positive for ^Ju^ 
length of the probationary period, although neither coefficient was sw'i" 
flcantly different from zero, A potential exantnatfcn for the occupalLlon.-vl 
differences is that the relatively higher proportion of unionization awo.ng 
.nnchine trades employers caase. the different behavior. No formal probation- 
ary period may be a proxy for noaunibnization. and so the risk of a mismatch 
is lower when there is no fbrmal probationary period. 

in controlling for firm size* the number of vacancies that firms have 
should affect their assessments of job applicants as well. More vacancies 
imply that che firm will have higher costs in terms of lost production as jobs 
30 unfilled, so they will tend to lower their hiring standards (I.e., ratings 
«lll he higher). Sinllarly, the employee separation rates^hat f*nns experi- 
ence will influence .ppiicants' employability ratings. Firms that havi rela- 
tively high retention rates can afford to have tougher hirir.g standards, or 
the reverse causa' ty may hold, tougher hiring standards leaa to tower 
turnover. 
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The ratings of machine trades employers were particularly sensitive to 
the average number of vacancies that the firm had in a week, although neither 
the clerical nor retail CEtpibyecs had this sensitivity. Both of the hypothe- 
ses that employers dfferin|^ training mostly of a general nature and those 
facing a reiativeiy targe number of competitive firms are more careful in 
screening appllcah^.5 were contraifiicted by the estimate in the machine trades 
sample, where «igtifficant positive eftects were estimated. Furthermore^ al^ 
though the si^'ti^ o*" the estimated effects were correct for the other occupa- 
tions^ the par<iaiet^rs were hot significantly different from zero. 

Salop tcad Salop {iS^o) emphasize the Impi^rtance of quit propensities of 
workers Ir; f ir/^x- hlvirig behavior. If a fim t^nds to provide general traip-^ 
Ing for Lit. wofi^^li^i and/or if there is a lairge p.unU^jr of competing firms in 
the labor mar»;»>'i vsrea, then it can ptedicte^ that firms will be more cau- 
tious, in their jiiring, tc rainJmiEe potenti-^t qvAlBm 

The retentir^ri tiite of firms (the percentage of workers hired 2 years ago 
who would stiii be with the iirm) is negivively related to applicant ratings 
for employers of ci^rical ;»<>rker8 as expected. Causality is uncertain because 
of the simultaneity in this relationship. Employers who are more carefvil in 
their asgess^rients hire workers with lower quit propensitiesp and lower 
separation rites mean lower rates of vacancies. thus» employers can he 
tougher in i.hefr hiring standards. 

Finally^ c we treac the percentage of reasonably %#ell-quallf led appli- 
cants as an outcome measure of the firm*s referral and hiring policies^ then 
the positive (and significant) marginal effect on applicant ratings Is to 
be expected. The average applicant, other things beira^, equal, ts given a 
more positive rating at a firm that feels it attracts well-qualified workers 
through a halo effect* 

All in all^ most of the hypotheses cbhcerming firm characterise* I'^-i? and 
rat tog behavior were ewfirmed by the analysis^ although distiact differences 
between machine trades erapioyisrs and clerical or retail employers were noted^ 
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S;4 tuiioehce of the Rater Chatactitisti cs- 

The final group of variables that was Included In the ffibdel Incorporated 
personal characteristics of the individual respondents. The data that were 
)|atHeri?d Included the tollowlng cbvarlates: 

• Age (less than 3t), 36-44, 45-54 ^ 55^5 

• Education 

• Sex 

• Race 

• Position in the firm 

• Job duties 

• liiring authority 

• Firing authority 

• Tenure in job 

• Tenure in establlshnieitt 

e Hiring experience in any job 

The etfects of each of these varlaibles on the employabtitty scores of 
applicants are presented in table 17. The different nature of hiring for 
machine trades jobs is (again) highlighted in the coefficient on whether or 
not the respondent Is a member of tlie firms' personnel staff. Tbo hypotheses 
could be put forward as to wl«y the rater's position In a personnel department 
would have a negative influence on applicant ratings. First of all. the per- 
sonnel staff often processes a substantial number; of applicants and may have 
to set tough standards with nun^erous signals in order to screen oat undeslr^ 
able applicants quickly- Furthermore, since thetr own job performance depends 
on how well applicants are received, they iay have a direct incentive to set 
high standards. These hypotheses may explain the size and significance of th^ 
negative effect of this variable In the samples of clerical and retail appli- 
cants. In the machine trades sample, however, b^ing a member of the persOQS.. . 
staff has a positive relationship with mployabillty ratings. Here tt nay be 
the case that the ^?.s6nhel staff rs less faniiiiar with the requlrenents 
necessary for the job, or that there is greater labor iemandi or that per- 
sonnel staff View their function as presenting line supervisorB with a wide 
cltioice of applicants. 

The race vaclable was stgntfidanr only in the sample of retail applicants i 
although the sfcsai of the effect was positive for ail occupations which tends 
to conftrta prior evidence that iblacks fate applicants higher than whites 
(recall that tJtie applicants were supposed to be of the same race, aithoagn tt 
was not specified) . 
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ErrtCTS OF RATER 


CHARACTEKISTICS ON CMPLOYABILITY 






Total 


u 1 er icdi 


Rota 1 1 


Machine trades 




Swhple 


AppI Icants 


App 1 Icants 


AppI Icants 


Sex ( i * maie) 


1.99 




- 2.50 


2.97 


^ace (1«black) 




• 77 


36.67«»» 


4.74 


Member of personnel staff 




- 7.4b»** 


-10.36* 


7.70*»^ 


Hiring authority 


- ^^,17* 


1.52 


- 4.70 


= 9.01* 


rlrlfig authority 


3.27 




- 8.71 


5.:5U* 




1.33 


i.is 


- 2.12 




Ldijcatldn* 


- .56 


.11 


- 5.?9*»* 




y*^ : -: perMclpated In 










T' Jr 1 r'.. If? e^y t Irm 


.15* 


.32" 


.34 


.04 



*Cat^jc^c>rIc*» variable ranging frm sniallest to largest 

• Slqnitlcant at < .10 level. 
** ^^9?^^ leant at < .05 level. 
Si on It leant at < .01 levej . 
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if the Individual had fall or shared respbris Iblllty for hiring sta'^fi 
then tougher standards were applied ^ as might be expected. The reverse woaid 
be true for fifing authority, since the respondent could bear the respbrislbll- 
tty of any mismatches. This Is the case for the machine trades sample, where 
the sighs for the hiring and firing authority variables were opposite and both 
were significant,. 

ThL age of the rater had a positive effect oh the employablllty ratings 
In the machine trades sample, whereas years partlcl 'tng in hiring processes 
(presHmably highly correlated with age) had a significant, positive effect fot 
clerical applicants. The educational attainment of the raters had essentially 
ho influence on the applicants' employablllty assessments in the clerical and 
machine trades samples, but hid a strongly negative relationship In the retail 
sample. The sex of the rater Influenced ra^ngs for clerical applicants 
(siiaVes rated applicants higher). 

Ir- the next chapter of this report, analyses of data of a more qualita- 
tive n.iivire are presented. 
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6. Q4PL(?:eft erSHtlNTS ABOUT HiRLNG YOtJTH AND 
AliOUT KDUeATlGNAL PREPARATION OF YOUTH 

6.1 Ir ^rbducttd n and Over view of Cbmments 
The final section of the questionnaire was Intended to give employers an 
opportunity to report their opinions about the- educational preparation of 
applicants and about what skills and competencies schools should bo teaching. 
Furtl^ermore. It asked for general cements about experiences In hiring youth 
tor .atry-level jobs. Approximately 85 percent of the respondents answered an 
objective question about the preparation of young Job applicants in certain 
school subjects, and approximately 50 percent of the employers supplied an- 
swers to open-ended questions about experiences in hiring youths and about 
skills and competencies schools should be teaching. 

Several impressions were formed after reading through hundreds of opln- 
lous from these employers from all across the United States. For the mst 
P.rt, the comments were critical of applicants and schools. The three major 
areas of concern were (1) poor attitudes and work ethics among youths, (2) 
poor jobs search skills, and (3) Inadequate preparation in basic skills. im 
fact that the comments were of a negative nature was not surprising. If yoa 
asked students for opinions abo,«t schbd s and employers, you would most Itkely 
receive numerous c<,nplalnts. ancB if yoc asked school personnel about students 
and employers, there would probably be negative coSuSents. But the Intensity 
of the remark., as well as their contents, suggests that there are a consider- 
able number of mistakes made in the hiring process (mismatches, high tamover5 
that could be reduced with tmprovemen.ts in schooling and with the teaching of 
Job search skills.* 

A second impression was formed after classifying the complaints about 
basic skill, deficiencies into two categories: (1) examples of deficiencies 
that affect job performance and (2) general opinions about inadequate basic 
skills. Most of the comments were of the second variety. The implications to 



fusing economic efficiency as a criterion requires that the ^^""^J ^° 
society of improvements in gchoollhg and ir^traction in job search skills in 
tS loL of higher productivity br lower s^rch costs nnxst exceed the social 
costs of the lisprovements in order for the policy to be sensible. 
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be Urawri from each of these categories of complaints are quite different; 
Bxaapies of job perforiaance effects merit ibricd were inability to make ctiangei 
Inability to write dollar figures, inability to compute sales taxi Inability 
to alphabetize^ and uhfamiU arity with fractions lesR than one-fourth. These 
t^ffccts could be quite costly to the firms^ but what is more important, they 
coaid probably be corrected with more emphasis on basic skills in schools. 

Hdwever, the Impression Is that there Is 'something to be read between 
the lines" of general opinions expressed concerning basic skills* It is dif- 
ficult to Interpret comments like, "Schools need to emphasize the basis or 
"Teach the 3Rs** when it is hot possible to probe furtlier- It may be the case 
that these comments emanate frdm bbservlhg poor job per r<:>rmahct2 as in the 
above examples^ Ulowever, Such cp^ments may not really :>e addressing basic 
sfciiis attainment per se. Basic skills achi<f«vement may be a signaling device 
tor productivity or trainability arid employers are concerned that declining 
trodds tci educational achievement may Imply lower quality job applicants. Or 
basic skills msy be a proxy for other less easily tneasured elements of employ- 
ability. These types of interpretations are supported by a consideration of 
the carelessries^ ^ poor spellings p^^^r gramcoar, and poor handwriting observed 
in the laest ionnalre responses.* A few of the employers even indicated that 
the entry-level jbhs In their firms dt^ not require basic skills. To the ex- 
tent that basic skills are signals arxi do not affect Job performance directly, 
tiiore emphasis on basic skills in schools alvOrie may hot brlrig about improve- 
tnents in the , oductivity of yoathfui workers, but rather other empldyabllity 
skills such as vbrk maturity and interpersonal a\bilities oust he instilled. 

A final Impressloht that comes from reviewing the pmployers' conanents is 
that perhaps much of the disenchantment with youths' attitudes and work ethic 
<!(>uld be overcome with more interaction between schools and firms. When such 
interaction was mentioned in the respondents* opinions, it was Itivariably a 
positive experlet^ce. Cbbperaclve education program participants were highly 
regarded. Work-study program participants also had ah advantage over other 
high school students In terms of empl< yability Lss-^ssment. Of course^ num- 
erous other exanples of successfat edaca tion-iadustry interaction can be 
j5 oc urao ti t cd • 



*Over 40 responses (approximately 15 percent cf those that answered the open- 
ended question) contained misspellings* Conservatively estimated, abbtir 3 
times that many »^ere ""sloppy.*' 
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In the uext sictioh of this chapter, data about the jjreparatloh of youth 
h, tt-rms or certain school subjorts im^ilyzvA . thru Hu> cammeht^ made by 
i>nploy,^r.i are preseiite.h While the comments Have b^eri organized in a part icq- 
lar fashton, they still represent a reasonably random sample of the comments 
received. For presf^aatibn purposes, they have been classified Into the 
fdlldwlh>3 categories: 



• Gominents about school experiences of youth 

• Comments about job search skills 

• Comments about attitudes arnl work habits 

Summary remarks conclude the chapter^ 

6,2 Kmployer Opinions about the E4uc^tia nai^JPr eT^ation 
of Youthful Applicants 

Based upon their experiences with >^uth, employers were asked to indicate 
in which of fonowta>> areas of educational preparation applicants were 

typically we ll-preparci or not well-prepared:* 



• Science 

9 English writing ability 

• English verbal ability 

• Mathemat ics 

• iiuslness preparation (bookkeeping, typing, etc. ) 

• Distributive or mafketin,^; vocational edvicatlbh 

• Industrial vocational eduratidn (machine trades, woodworking, 
auto mechanics, etc.) 

The only subject in which employers felt applicants were weU prepared was 
indiisLrial vocational education. The worst preparation reported in this 
survey was in Kng 1 i sh—wr It l.ng ability. Here, more than 10 times as many 
employers felt pre|^:jrat ton was inadequate as cdcnpared to those employers who 
felt applicatns were well prepared. 

In table 18, the responses to the question are presented disaggregated by 
occupaUon. The pt^rcentages of respondents who felt that the applicants were 
well prepared, not well prepared, or who had no response are given in parert- 
theses un<*.erneath each ent?y In the table. The cdnclusionB drawn from the 
data in this table are as fdlldws: 
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*ln interpreting the responses to this question), two factors need to be Borne 
in nind. First of all, "not we 11- prepared" taay mean students have been poorly 
educated* of It aay mean students havejiot taken enough courses. Second, the 
ybim? applicants which machine trndes employers have seen are likely to have 
been Vocitibhal Education studetitSt while the youths which clerical and retail 
erapioyers have seeS probably cdae froo a variety of secondary school back- 
O gro-jocsi 
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TABL£ IB 



IN SVCR^ SUBJECTS 



Ct«ric«l 



^•11 __ 



Vp llcafiti j 



22 
19 

<2?.2f) 

1)0__ 

(91. ef) 

(20.21) 

_64 
<2).4f) 



7> 
129.6) 



<82.9) 



1M 
(65.91 



J53_ 
<52*l«f 



<32.9} 

<S2.9I 

IV 
<l7«9f 



19? 

<62.S) 
21 

19.9} 



>ir»d Nil Pr<»#^ 



Ito 



(9.91) 
6 



2« 
J39.tJ 

H 

(79. J) 



41 

(«;4) 

J2 
(16.2) 



30 
(jt.9J 


7* 
OMf) 


34- 
(49.9) 


n 

(23.0) 


- » 
(23.0) 


n 

(23.011 


43 

(58.)) 


14 
(18.9) 


b 

il9r^^) 


2t 

(2i«4i) 


!3 
(4^.6) 


20 
(27.0) 


1J8_ 
(46.8) 




27 


30 
(40.9) 


143 

(96.7} 


ti 

(U.9f> 


70 
<27.0l 


43 
(M.I ) 



Total 



28 
(t|.3l) 

I6-- 
(6.91) 

93 
(2t.n) 

(I8.2f) 

92 
(2j;if) 

J4 _ 
(9.7|) 



(49.0) 

(77.7) 
lit 

(98r7) 

192 
(61.9) 

107 

(•3.3) 

152 
(49.4) 



98 
(39.7) 

(15*1) 

49 
09.8) 

V) 
(20«2) 

__B8-- 
1394) 

ibi 

(40.9) 



l^^ilcanti Ar« 
iill »f#^^ 




(«.9f) 

41 _ 
(7.21) 

132 

(23.011 

t23__ 
(2I.M) 

203 

(39.4tl 
92 

(i6.)fi 



220_ 
(38.4) 

496 

(T9.6) 

349 

(60*2) 

528 
(97.21 

222 
(38.7) 

232- 
(40.9) 



796 

(91. n 

T6 
(13.3) 

96 
(16.8) 

122 
(21^3* 

(29.8) 

249 
(43.9) 
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» science. Fewer tluti \uilf 5f the fitriployers Rave an opinion aboat 
ihe preparation of the applicants in tht field of ^ci-nce . '^f 
t»ioso that did rospbrid, tht-re was Ifttte difference acr-sS rtccu- 
pattoKs, with aboat three-quarters indkarin^ applicants were 
not vJcil nrepared and one-qnartef indicating applicants wtve 
well prepared. 

i >--.nt>llsh--Writlng Ability . Most (B7 percent) of the employers 
gave a rcFponse about preparatio.i in English writing ability. 
There wal lltt'e difference across occupations; approximately 
10 times as many employers reported that ap^aicantr vare not 
well prepared aS reported applicants were well prepared. 

i English--Verbai^Mi±t£. Verbal ability Is perl.aps most lipor- 
t,int for retail jobs where employer* must meet the public (also, 
of course, clerical jobs maj have a reception component). It is 
interest inp. to note, therefore, that respondents In th*» retail 
t adp sample were least critical of applfcant^ verbal ability. 
Araoi ' those respondents » Over 30 percent indicated that appli- 
c-nnts were well prepared and 45 pefcent Indicated that appli- 
cants were not well prepared. For the other two orcupatlonc, 
tlw two percentages were approximately 20 percent and 60 per- 
cent , respectively. 

• Matt- t:,saUcs. Mathematics preparation was rather Severely crlt- 
Icized with about 60 percent of the sample indicating that ap- 
plicants were not well prepared. 20 percent that they were well 
prepared, and) the remainiur. 20 pe-cent providing riO^ response . 
MHChtne trades employers were slightly more erltica^ than cleri- 
cal or retail s.iles employers, this is important because math 
is more important in that occupation than in the other two oc- 
cupations. 

• «us in g s-» rnarses . Preparation itt business courses far«i ^ell^ 
l-ompsred to the r*ore academic courses discussH above. Overall, 
more employers felt applicants wer^> poorly prepared in business 
courses (such a'i typing, bookkeeping, or accowuir.?) rather than^ 
were well prtpared. Bat an exa«inatl»ri across the three types ot 
applicButs den..mst rated that the largest relative share of 'he^ 
negative opinions were from machine trades' esployers. llowever. 
in this occ.t;4tibri, skills learned in such classes are 1«« t»- 
p,,rtant. Furthermore, the employers in the clerical saap^ who 
felt applicants were well Prepared oimiuB fcered employers who felt 
^hat applicants were not well prepared fey a ftve-to-three nargio. 

• aiitxibutive r.ducation. A largje percentage percent) of the 
iSFI^ers did not respond to t'his question, but for thpse resporr- 
dents who did answer, the riumber that thought that applicants 
were not well prepared outweighed those that felt that appll- 
;impl -cants were well prepared in all three occupations. Again, 
U.e reponderarice of responses Indicating that applicants were 
not ;iell-prepared came from employers who reviewed machine 
traoes applicants. 
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• ^g<iu*tr4al-Muc^tlon , The preparation received indaatrtat 
Vdcatidnal education couises was apparently well nhoaght of by 
employers. olght be expected, a hxgh percentage (57*1 per- 
cent) of clerical and retail employers did not respond to this 
category, but of the employer a who did respond, about 55 percent 
felt applicants were Mil prepared as opposed to 45 percent who 
Indicated applicants were not i9eil prepared* For raployeri of 
machine trades, 24 percent did not respond to the question^ but 
of the remainder, almost 60 percent felt that applicants were 
well prepared in schools in vbcatibhal courses. 



6.3 Cbmments-^about School Experiencea^^Y<>uth 

In turning to the responses to the opert-eiided question about experiences 
with young p^^bple^ sbme statements are first provided where specific skills 
w^re taentionftd (i.e., those referred to above as inadequacies that affect job 

performance) . 



Younger youths [sic] seem to be weak in math and sometimes In 
writing ability^ which is impbrtaht in this line of work for a 
prbmbtlbh. 

Most of the young applicants I see, including those with college 
degrees, are deficient in English language ikills. This is 
particularly apparent in wiitteh wbrki io their use bf grammar^ 
punctuation, and spelling. Even if they have good typing skiilsi 
they can only be used fbr straight copy %ibrk^ It is extremely 
difficult to find an applicant cSi^able of training for fi secre- 
tarial or word processing position* This is also [true] in laan- 
ageit^jiit trainee positions. 

We*>ire a ^o tested persons having (they say) proofreading skills 
but they cat* t spell. In out business^ mistakes are cbstly!!! 
A cbll;s(\€: education^ ^ti some cases^ is a farce. For bar entry- 
level jbbs^ a high schbbl diploma is sufficient if the really 
desire tb learn and «erk!!! 

Schools also need to prepare their students with courses which 
teach them skills which will enable them tb_"lind*' a j^b. I'm 
all for vocational training In additlbn tb "the three Rs." We 
not only m^ed people whb know how tb fix a leaky faucet, bat we 
also r^ed IfbrJ those pebple to be able to speii properly on the 
bill which they present [to the customer]! 
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In a few jobs, staff must be able to write monetary amount? d c- 
tatiHl by custc vers over the phdrte. Workers can't write amounts 
.i<-c«riitt;ly; iThts] can cost us vast errors and business [sicj. 
Since the stude.its have poor spelling and simple math sRills» 
they cannot compute siles tax and sales discounts. 

Schools should teach skills that have a practical application in 
the workplace. I find that 90 percent of the high school grads 
ca:.nbt measure fractions ... on a ruler smaller than 1/4. 
Most bad experiences have been when the youth c&mot do simple 
mathematical problems like making change^ converting feet to 
yardsj etc. 

Basic mathematics— use of fractions—conversion from decimal to 
motrtcs—tnabiltty to read a 12 inch scale divided by 64ths and 
yet they are graduated. 

uneral comments about deficiencies in basic skills were more coimon 

Get young people to be competent at basic readirigj writing, ^ 
speaking, and math skills. We can teach them the rest. ^We find 
rhar manv of the high school graduates are unable to spell cor- 
rectly or use correct grammar. Many are lost . • • when adding 
rabre than 2 + 2 In math. 

Generally I am shocked at the lack of overall basic education; 
reading and writing skills are very poor In approximately 40 
percent of all applicants (who come] in our door. 
Young people entering the jcb SarRet directly from high school 
are missing the basic fundf; tals; we experienced this both in 
vocational training in raaci:. v shop and basic writing* reading, 
aud math* 

Many ydung people have not had the desire nor the urgency 
, , , to learn. 

Reward young people for maintaining good attendance while in 
school; perhaps it [good attendance] will carry over into their 
business careers. 

Counsel youths people to take pride in their work, no matter what 
U'vel of work [into which! they are placed. 

I see very few youths coming directly out of high school who dis- 
play the qualities I view essential for placement; oral communi- 
cation skills, ability to spell, grammatical skills* etc. Also, 
tlicse students do not know how to conduct themselves In an Intcr- 
vSeW in a manner that will enhance their cha:nces for employment. 
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Generally, I havs experienced better long term success with in- 

diwyuals »ith above average ssrks is a bzoad rsi^e of r^ad^ic/ 
Bthletic/vdcatibtLal endeavors. 

Seemingly i more and more of the youth I have costact regarding 
emplbyaeht have [aj difficult Llu-e corsnunicating both in vrlxteh 
and verbal forms. 

I believe schools //;ould set hig her standards and expect the 
best posstlle performance. Also^ ins true tibas on how to find a 
job including instruction on selling dhesclf should be taaght. 

Schools should be putting more CTphasis on dealing with people. 
We are a service organization (my bias)» but based on bur ex- 
periences, little or no thought has been given to dealing with 
the public and the proper attitude that requires* 

Get the edocationaJ. iysttti back tb the basics, i feel strong- 
ly about thi^ lack bf knowledge young people have in simple 
s-jbjccts like mth^ English gramar, Er^itsh composition, and 
spelling. 1 agree t^at industrial vocational classes arc ah 
important bpclon but ajj. ^itodents, no matter %rtiat career they 
chc^/^s*, heed to know the bffiflics in math and cbmmuhicatibh skills 
j«3t to fare 11 In societry. Please do sbmethimg tb encourage 
more dedia!a*l(5n In these vubejcts. 

A cdameht tb ;t i^ijt tresses the cbhtcntfon that employers' concerns with 
deficiencies in hiisic skills attainaehl caay really be indicative of more 
general concerns about enpJ nyablllcy Is the following: 

My experiences with hiriujg youth definitely lead me to believe 
that far too many of thm are graduated from school with very 
poor i ' catlbh In just basic skills and fundamentals; namely, 
readJm writing, xspelling, and math ... it does not nee*:-*- 
sarlly .ake thes^ aktils to handle n factory Job such as burs^ 
but it is disheartening xc m to kids cbaing Out >f school 
as graduates so poorly prepared. 

Among the suggestlbhs given by cmplcyers aimed at improving the educa- 
ttotsai proct!BS was that cbopcratibh bctwen achools and business should be 
increased. Thi^> inciadcs input into curricula from busihesi and active sup* 
port from buslr In the form of cooperative programs (e.g., dlitrlbutlve 
education). Some df these comment^ follow: 

Wm' have a strong wbrk-stutfy progr/3^1 with a local school. We 
j^lve input to curriculum and state our ne^ds. [Thej prograia is 
uiiccessful. Other youth of jtho] city lire) less prepared. 
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[We are] very pleased with stiiiients froa cooperative work pro- 
grams and most of the ( i>ae they stay on; 

Uar bust younc eraployees cone from the distributive education 
jcurrlcUluia art-;!); 

Co^op training should be mandatory io they [students] have a 
needed skill when entering the job sarket. 

co-op edaca-.ion provides an excellent Start for young candi- 
dates; also vQtanjteer experlenrd is helpful. 

Several eciployers indicated that schools should consider courses or mod- 
,.Us un "Introdactton co tiusiness Practices." An example of such a comment 
loilows: 

^-nai-iShtp of applicants on applications is terrible (misspelled 
;,rdii incorrect punctoatton, etc). 1 feel that grade and high 
.chools shovUd cbnccrtrate on the 3 Rs. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of that, they should be taught employability skills 
(i.e., vnriocjs office equipment such as typewriter, dictaphone, 
telephone, compa; .r). 1 al -.o feel the schools ^ihoold have a 
course entitled. "Job Situations." Have the students partici- 
pate (in the classroom) in various actual ^ob situations and 
(learu] how to properly handle them, (i.e., what does a re- 
cepti .list tell a caller if the person they wish to see does 
not want to see them). Also, (students should learnj how to 
hatidli- themselves during the actual interview. 

An employer lt> the machine trades occupation commented on vocational 
♦.•.^iirat »<■)•< and yoattn 



Youth shouU' be c^coar.,vs^^^«^ll to learh skilled trades versu 
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t-n^dlr.i! -co 



■(.^••^-i,* — - 

sKlUcd trade work. Secondly, it Is Imperative thmi. n'r"- 
schools, in particular, redirect their thinking th^t Indus- 
trt.it education classes arc for slow learners or underachlcv- 
ors. I know many bright high school students who w? ted to 
place major i-mphasts on taking shop classes in high schfl.ol to 
learii a skill and were not encouraged to do so r.nd were re- 
InctanL (to do so) due to th^e poor fJtigma att^iched. One of 
tlie MOst slgnillcaht fallacies of oar current v2<J,ucflLiOnal 
system Is the belief that more education to: the s<}T<«? 
odac:Jtlon i:i good. It Is not. I'ocuKcd education to »v.in ^ 
H pert etc i-esvilts In preparlrig youth for Jobs is what Is good. 
All oil*, needds [to] do Is look at the excellcr/it fi>?-U8ed ?.<i- 
ucatlonal systems In trado«, technical, etc.,. as ckUX.^ In 
i;hgland, tor t-xaraple. 



lUae when the ioai^idMal shows strong aptitude iV,,' 
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♦^•^ Co haaehts aboi: Interviewing and Application- Pr^paratton Strtiis 

A cu-'api: ^if^c that tnany responrfenrs fifit schools coiil^s help correct was the 
poor pert onn.incc of y people in filling oat applications and in interview- 

irii'^. These ^reas nr ^ortarit because ^ If unsuccessful at this stagey a 

young job seeker will be unable to display bis of her sierit at an esijpldyee. 

So:nt' ronments were as follows: 



Is there any ray to teac! interviewing skills? Most of the 
ydcn^er applicants are triable or unwillfr^ to cdciver«^e« Yes or 
no answers abound- Also, cany dtes*i liiivroper ly to wbrR in a 
business envirbniaeht . 

My initial reaction yoar>g a;>pticants Is one of enthasian an^ 
tit tlvey appear i^tth their shirt untucked and (wearing) tennis 
t^iiues; I would say 95 percent of the young appl^icarits have 
never been instructed in Inlv^n w etiquette. The simplest areas 
are over looked (i.e.^ a haddsh^.2 thank-you note for the lni:er^ 
viewei ) • 



Applicants are net welt craf^ited in ap- piy-i ng for positions as 
evidenced by t holr ni^nnar of A*ipproacI; ^no dr^ss. 

^I'ija loakin^^ for any th i r^.g'* is .a ty .ical statenieht while the stah^ 
dard dress itii jeans, cut specUally short in th( sumraer months. 

Completion of fppltcationr* alsc/ leaves much to be de?iiredi H^ y 
Many items aro ocnitted i>r parnjjilly an^sfered- Hi?indwr 1 ti often 
is difficult r.o ro^d^ 

T int>"^vicwihc f' so couid also be Iro|.rdvcvJ upon while (stu-- 
d lits j\ in sch(N: i , stressitig direct pert*ri<*nt ^hr.wcrs nd 
thoaj^t.t , rf^levant questtonrr. 

Yoxirsi; peoj lc is :i p.roup do not have — 

• stron^; tr lining in how to apply for job (ve ry poor 
writinj^, snelllu^;^ and speakinf^), 

• records to . * il out job appl fcatlonji, 

m p,ood drcsslsig and j;rot>niin|^, habits or very good v/rbsl 
sktllfi, 

i th'.' first idea about /ipplyi ig for a job--"]et dloiie having 
any aTfjility to communicate virw thv job appP,catioh or the 
1 T?torview« 



Most [yout>js) do not know hoL; to conduct thefiSHo!ves during an In- 

orview ^i.e., personal presentation, poise, eLcO» which could 
be lark Interviewing, experience. 
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The? ty<5at.is5j do not know how U fill dtif. an appiicacion properly. 
They fall to present chemsclves posit iv^l^ Iti an interview aad 
ar^ poorly attired; 

A legible thhrbuKhly cotapleted applicattc-- *'lth no Krammat leal* 
pancci-atlon, or spellir4S errors Is irruciat; 

about Attitude J and Work Habl^ 



A large peiceht.ige of employers ntaking coinioents about their exfo>rlencfeS 
with young wnrkers In entry level jobs expressed concv ; u over the poor atct- 
txulei .^xMfbtted hy yo.nn£ people while at wbrfe. These comments included re- 
tc-rencvs to poor employee work habits, motivation, and responsibility. These 
char.«rr.'ristlr^ include pmbl.nns with workmanship, customer interaction, ab- 
senteeism, .lid tardlnet-5.. 

Consaents lI a ^^eneral n.tture ahomt mi^Oyee atrltude include tl- 
following: 

The altttudofj dt ra-^ny of r.he youres eraplayeett ;;ius«- the .-aoi; c'o.;- 
lemfi— aS^;entceisrD, ilU;fo£,ard for coapany pr?lici>«s conc^rninfe 
dress p*-J-soaal callR, t»»rairiess, ^tc. Lvren tlmiagh h-e company 
pays 4p front and In t all, tultlod of lndu3try-(rel ; ed se^li^rs 
arid at college of chrdtcn, « take advantage of the offer. ('he 
najorlty are'stiU ilv.r.^ wfth pareaLi< an-, ''aw- rib dep-stidents. ) 

They l/outh-ii do hot kribw w<^st thf-v vaoifc toj do with their lives. 
Gonoraliv, they have no skUls. Tilery mup't want the money to go 
play. No one should gnfcduatfe wUHbut t)eing able lo read and 
write. Students do not respect their parents or teacherj? so 
tliey do not respev-t employer' 



In aer.erali today's youths are not prepared for the UJUy "rralt- 
ttes" of the husi -ess world (e.g., the necessity to be r^«rictual. 
inint&d absenceSi jollowlAct InstructJ nns, raeettns deadli^nes, 
,iomon si rating Initiative, srobml rig/dr.easlng f? fit the mode of i 
particular Industry) . Manx want tbp oarrilngs before they arc 
adc-qa, lely able tu pcr'onn their .assigned furictlbns. There Is 
also conceni bver jfsb t J ties that appffiprlately dcfinv^ functions 
but conjt Idcrable realetanre to being considered "on' ^ r. clerk." 

Unfortunately, more than 5'' percent afo no'., prepared for the wbrk 

world. They ire satl^rie^i with medlbcr.'! pt-rforinance, are not 

I srd to a slmclurci, ^rTormahco-cbrisc Ibutt c-n«lronncnt Usuall^- 
(th"y .-irel not self-starter u— with V'ery little sclf-raottvattoni 
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iThel probleo Is often a lact of oatarity. Often they do not 
realize what vlll be expected of th™ in "aaklng a living.- 
i¥:>uthsl se^ better skills in fth^i ability to think and reasc . 
for theaselves. 

If I were an educator, I should be nbe i concerned with ATTITUDE 
(i.e.i the icsB of a sense of pride in a job well done, the ac- 
ceptarce of nedidcrityi the scarcity of intellectaai curiosity). 
I would rather that you send oe an oipen, eager, inqairiai 
. . : rather tb a-: a body that has ^^:isfied dlstributivi re- 
quircisents and X haiaber of e.U.*s! 7 

Youth for entry-level jobs in ot seaiskill^ area^ 

geaeraily lack job cositmcnt, gz,o^:] wtk habits of ptinctaeiity 
and attendance, aod clear scnsK c/t job interests or goals. Ex- 
ceptions to tte above typical l:voule be the coiiegt bound or 
well-trained sccretarisl/stecbgraphic stiideats. 

Many etaplbyer responses that indicated dissatl8facti;ori -rith ybun^* ap 
plicauis mentioned policies or characteristics they ase^ m screen yoixhg 
applicants. Among these cowments were the fbllovihg: 

We tiiuch prefer to hire ybwhs people with prior experience; Sorae 
of tht stars are but of their eyes; »:hey ha^'o meH^ Lheir .nitial 
job m)ves trying to find their -thing." and they have started to 
recdi;nize a paycheck rticjulres work. 

Kather than specific job skills or educational training, we try 

Identify people wtib can be depended upon, (whe arej williag to 
loarr^ [wha. pjre] not ^Uhd followers, and (who arej willing to 
accent resp^L fSibllity. the achool-faally environment does s\bt 
Instill thet basic vaioeoi, le: alc;nt ( teach j them C's, 

We look fv • 4 ichusiasm and di^sire to wrk, Tcda-*. a young person 
can be L:ititaadihg by jjst j^^^tlnj to wbrki 

l^H>k f^r pe<^^le wfr^ «^nt t^^ wrk, have good wrk l;abltS| a:^ 
aloiug With people, aiid apprjicijute a job. Homeity^ Ibyalty^ anuj 
regponslhi Itty we aHso must have. 

Scv ral mploratB J.i the sample mentlbno.l that they do not hirc^ ^oung 
y»t>ople or are reluctant to do q. The feasdh given had tb do prisiai^ily with 
young empldyci t?' liXKraat arlty and ine)cpert-?nce . Three such coqnmehl^ wer€ as 

f oilowt> : 

l\v any po^Jition thrt we iay lu r^ available, we are lodJ^lr ^ fo^ 
T!^ u fvicy, ^-xp-crlence, aS-J job stabUlty. In general, yo^ ng pec- 
V can to be laclrlng In all these areas. 
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Wt- i;aw generiUy avbta hiring yoiing peoplri have found that 

by hirix^ ol^ez workers wlit> 3tr^ def pteratt 1> seed of iobs be- 
cmsi? they ^ave families, financial respon- 1 bll itle?5 , and are 
permanent iy iaid^otf from companies that are clbsihi^ bt have 
rlosed tht^ir facilities, we can (1) avoid training costs, (2) 

/old a\bsehteeiaa costs, (3) select rhc be s t omipioyees of clos- 
ifig romj\s\hies through the cooperation of a persorine I management 
netB >rk that exists Li our area aad comes ulth very high recoia^ 
m<?ndations, (4) avoid taifnover since older workers stay with our 
cbnipany, Ickjking nor a good solid b^se [in which] to work tent I) 

roLiretaeht^ (5) avbi.d worker' i> coapensaticn claims since oar 

older workers ter^ to be Kore safety cdnsc.idus, (6) avoid labor 
relatlonr problems ^iihce jlder workers tcvnd to respect authority 
ntore, desire job sec ;rity, and look tov^rd retireinent and a perr- 
ston, rtsid (7) gain frora their ejcperlence ana khb%le<ige. Maturity 
.ind responsibility are worth dollars. 

/i number of employers expressed d lii-.xtlsf action with the absenteeiijr! 
t ifdines?; of young eSployee-? on th»^ job. In addition to thbse abbve^ her*^* are 
oome a^dicioaal coaraents: 

The work etutc of present (tiiy youths seems unhealthy. Our 
ycunger enM^^oyees se-t^m to mtss tSie most k\i,rk for — 

"It waf^ ralhlnp^." 

• "It w»5s too hot." 

• "I dtdn^t fcxv f-^oo " _ 

m "1 didn't si#:.:'p vc"* L i^M nij;^l, ^^o I wouU be f.n-Aay*" 

iKrapl.asIti should be f laced onj <j*^velopnne^st of personal dls'^^ >llne 
(work v thic)- The importance of l - Ing nt work on time ^nd daily. 

adt^fti^^^i to tlie poor ,^ittltudes of yr>-iing ^.-mpl oycAis , several employers 
< oii,-,i'nti a tlMt th«»y ^i^licve youiij; peoplv sshoijld sliow wore iipprec iatlon for the 
tree iniier pt 1 s*? system .ird t^^e c^ipioyet ' s cO^iC^^pt of tlvi^ wr^rk tHic K.h^K Is 
e n I a i ;i . [i ^:»t*c i ( ic e* o .nnie n t :^ a f * * t he *ie : 

M.irty h.ivo ii poor iiitftude toward ri'ir.nlar attendance, some a poor 
at 1 1 tilde and lark a£ ai^dersntand ing regarding ejompet 1 tlvehess at 
business— feel raises l^hotHd be j automatic, [hat] womey lie] 
available fb«' latesf equipment, tools, ntr conditioning. (They 
thinl. -he] cbmpa.iy owes them the best of everything regardless 
of competitive position. 

I''/'Oplo wil-o real i f [tf^<"l cra^i.'rny must makr - ^ prof > . 
••.Ul:ceed ^^Te a\%o * plMi^r 

jary Jo not Ir^ api^/irec lalu that we strive for n linear re- 

! .-^r t .>uship betv^en productivity and comtM^nsation. *ia.*?y seem to 
aiiLu lpUo "automatic" job Becurity and wage h rcQeiit:^. bave 
ru) Kino fMU.lmato Of the portion who do Jo ^ but are sUvick by lU*^ 
suhjoM!t; v<^ ;mpresoto*r t^'-^t ^to6 many" held ^,Mch i»xpf*ctal ions. 
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.laity of ihe youths in today's inarfcet are riot wllllhg to eipend 
extra effort ih_ perfprmlrig job duties— always take the easiest 
way bur, [TheyJ dbri't uriderstartid responsibility to the ewployeri 

Kariy youth have not learned the work ethics. They feel to show 
uflp and put in ti:2e is dotng a satisfactory job. Many youths have 
^lOt learned that reward*: will cocie afx^r ybli show you are worth 
it rather than "rewird me, then I will produce," 

Two emplbyers^ unlike aliabst all others^ found the quality of young 
en^ployees to be good, although t!iey qualified their assessments: 

Generally^ the caiib^^^ bf yoari^ j>ebple we hire is Sigh, they 
seem tb have taken advar^tage of educatibrial oppori < litles of- 
fered them. Their coraDitients are not well established and 
scxnetlnes tardiness and abscr-teeisas are problems^ 

We hiive fo*rid young eaployees tcj be some of the best eaplbyees 
th?ir we : ave. Tliey are dependabl e , eager to learn arid delight^ 
fill to wbrk with. The schbbls should be teaching thra more of 
t\-\^ !I Rs, i?e have had some part-clme 17^year-5ids that do not 
even know the alphabet. 

The test Ifflony of the eaplr^yer^j in this survey thus seems to cbrrfrspbnd to 
sorae f)f the related research findtrics discussed e irlier. The threi> tsajor 
:>rohlexs with votJthfuJ ap^plicants aVii ^mx) veers are^- 

• poor work nabits ami poor work etf.fcs, 

• poor jt>^ sicarch s!cills^ arid 

« poor attf^lrt orit br basic skill:; ^ 

So »o specific iiggestloris f^>r schools to pursue irvciad*^- 

• lnstracf;iori in bustneiss practices (wr>rk sttujUfons), 

• nove empHfrisls bo bantc skills, arid 

• hi^ht!r perfbrmJhrt; sraridards* 

Tho re/itlvely positive ciomrnentij, about vocatt'ifiai education and ccsployer- 
school fbl'R et forts as c«)cix:"ranivc e-i icatibi* or other work 'lear ning pro- 

^^r;4mj5 indicate that aspects of learning sL^juld be "^xparided in the effort 

to ira prove schoois. 
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The priiaJry pufi>osc" of this study was to coapafc va.-ibu^, educitlbri.il and 
wdffc experlenr- characteristics th^t youth may possess Lh terms of thitir ar- 
tt^otlveness to employers who hire Satcy-level clerical, retati fcrsde,« and ita- 
chine trades wbrkerp. As such, ibbst of the conclustons and if Hk\ j-ii!j;s are alned 
at youths, parents, and guldaiace coan-eiors. However. In the cvxvrse jf ana- 
lv-L.lg the data, f ndtngs relevant to employers and school adjai>!iiscr^tbrs 
c=sefp,ed; therefore, this chapter is organized Iritd s-ctio^is catefiorlred by 
thv-<!f audiences: ybutHs, parents, and guidance counselors, employers ^ and 
school adalnlsLralors aad policyns't'^rs. 

7.1 Fl: ilngs Relevant ^o Mouthful 
doh Applic ants . Parents^ s i ud Guldance^:g uiiselcxg 

Til*, results of this study conftri tiv- t erc^'lbyers erdilbit rather consis- 
tent b^-havio? tn thc-lt hiflr^g declslonji. Souths stsulrt be «wafe of this con- 
-:st acy. but beyond that -ecertzstion of eiploy^r ^havior estlSated 

Ir. this study ^an b*- cssr f n ^xi^e chbl^e^ nbbat thcU use of time 

atii resources i 

harjy la a youth's hlg!i school cafrer (aps U to I'y), chblcf- are typi- 
cally llralted and tnoaghfs the ISpict of thise cHolceis on getting s job 
or concerning the t-ase or ^uftculty of emVefl.Yg a ---reer at«>. aus^ ttfctly, 
not pre..ralm>nt in th^ dc cUlbn-tBSkl ng proci>ti?3. With thia perap«clivc in mlrKf, 
the finding i.«^n: thia stuay "hat is »ost getv.*;^ to tJ.wse youths ig ti*t, 
arao.iR the oducatlnnal char.iictertst !.<:s that n youth may poise&s, high school 
i-ra'-. poi.u average t;; t''e stronges t caufial varUole la Infiocnclrg the prbb- 
•bUicy of gef.tii;>; a job. nrades tn the early y^arg alfecL tK#> ovarii I grade 
point aver.-jKo dlr.-rtly and at'iu; may Influence currlcUlom choice and scbDol 
port oriii.* Jic«- in lar»'r ypaf'- 

As yoaih- pro>>re,ss thrMMjch high s^chooi ?ages 16 to 17), f3ort> rsdecwC toftil 
at»(l ;Mri-ctrac work experience duOtccb are r-de an«J the Imparts of t'.i.;8e 
choices need to bS cbhsldetcd. In terras of rarrlculum chblccj r<-ialts froai 
the itudy >i.ow that iaar-h'ne trades c^ls)yeTs r.ri- Influenced posttiyely by an 
appUcj.it*s pa^tlcipitioa In a maii:hl'iie tradtfB (vocational'' prograu of itudy 
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tu t^iplbyers of cli^v icaJ or retati workers, towever, apparenciy 

r : on the h.^gh school oijbr arid are not really infiaenced ooe 

^ r.si>th€^=: Vf rrfl tcc «v cistributive e<Sueatibd curxtlcului^ vls-a-vls a 

^iu .jv^ iotsegr ur^ x^ if .V2,ar7 xirricuia^a. On the other hand, all enplcyers 
i^ndiic preferif^nce io r*^i^ticlpants to a relevant cooperative service or 

crp*irier.r?^l c-dacationai progra?5-* Youths who have gde a career deteralna- 
l lou who have ad oppbrtanity to participate la a ' of these types of edir- 
cattora^ p^ograa In thel, field of Interest are well advised to parm^^^ that 
opportunl ty . 

Youihs Ir* this age group also face the decision of ^.Srether of u^t to 
P^i.t-tinze and/or daring sitasiiers while In high school. Having no prevtoas work 
experience to list oh an application is a seyere disadvantage for a youthful 
Jm. applicanr according to results from this study. But the flisdl^ngs indicate 
that wnrkirrg part^tiJie during scchodl nohths confers only a ^Mglit i^v^nta^e as 
ctrzy^^t^d to work during siiasainsrs only. In aakln^g decision^ an^Dut part-ti»e 
wor^^ 1 high school student shoul d be awafe of how inpoftant grades are as a 
^.t 'Oiling Jevice u*ied by eap>loyer.i* . Thus, the fiodin^^ indicate that it part- 

work daring f.he school year jeopardizes grades^ it Is most advahtagcoas 
; ro:a .1 < mployability perspective cts work during suaciiers only. 

Tl:r ^liCf or type of previous esuplbyneht was fbur»f \o very important 
In dtften^ining f»«ployabil i ty Tarings. Relevant prior 'jtl ^p<rtehce was an 
iQpoft^nt pc itive lacior in d<*Xermitttng emptoyability raticiis. If t>ne of two 
ot^icrwir4>: idi IcU job appllc*htii had 40 percent ot his of hef job eicpt riencc 
in relevant Jot>^, wtille the otH^r had ail prlc: work exptrience In relevant 
joHs, the former's pfcdictcd f ftng wo^jld be isuch lower. (Prior ^^orK expefi- 
i*\u'v in relevant ]6hn has apprcximar aly rhf» n^me effect ht^h school grad* 
n.it t )n on rnnnloyabil ity ratings.; 

Work experience in large brgitii zat ions also had a positive effect on eoi- 
ploy,ihttity tatni^s. Work experience 11 ^ public (or fjrovcrnaentalj organiza- 
tion, m the ether hand, had a significant, ne ptiVe nwiijiail ^tfect bh a 
r,»Uh>5« FlnUly^ work c xpef tefic«; in \ fast-food rcutavirarist was one of the 
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♦The coraputer algorithm uii-^d tb gv it Jatc appllcat tons sbmetioes r^^ulted 
in clerlral applicants having p;^.t t Icipated in a c^>bpefat?v^ distributive 
ediiCviHon prbar/ir! and retail ^ale^s af/pll rants having a cooperative office 
oducatibnji experience, fhekc- would he irfeievant rooperati^'© edu/<iCi<5n 
prb^rafp^s* 
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iost p.>sltiv.- iitfi<i.>«res of empioyability ritlh^s for retail eipiayers. If a 
youth haa weak prior job experleHcei eaployi-rs suggested he oi she list baby- 
.itttng or y-^rd »-ork experience to deabnst rate past j8b resr>bnsibil ity . 

^nplrSyers. particularly thc-« assessing clerical .ipplicafits. ?eacti^-i neg- 
.Ulvcly to a large na.r.ber of pffior jobs held. tlavtnp, held a Urfie riiu^ber bf 
jobs c;in be int^-rpreted as a slRnal of a high turnover propensity, whtrh Is^ 
presuiiably a negative trait. Tn^ tStal nmher of months working was not sig- 
nltic.iht IH the etjaations. implying that ^wiplbyfers tp-ided to count the number 
o: pri.-.r jobs, for which inforaatibh is provided, but did not weigh heavily the 
litiratior) of the jobs. 

AlfioiKRli in the qualitative data and in other studies employers reported 
preforonces for training no* workers on their specific equipment, this study 
tound that havinR hlRh levels of occopa t i onal ly specific sktiis add signlfi- 
co.tlv to a Job applicant's ^pluyabiliLy. For employers, searching Ear cler- 
iral workers, an lncrf>ase In typing speed of Ul words pSv minute offsets s 
cnnpctltox'S advantage nf hawing attended a postsecOndary school. Similarly, 
the nu-S.-r of marhf ne. an applicant csn coapetentlv operate was a significant 
{►i?iittv.- factor for wjichlhc i,rac?es .ippllcants. 

Not dlr»-ctly tested or con* ^ rm>d in this study, but mcntton^'J ^ number of 
tln,es- in (iolumlM.s data .-.llrctton, U evt^enre that extracurricular activity 
r-wolv.v -l is .V. bv employers as a positive signal In their assessments oi 
joS .,;, .> l. aPts. vj-ain, y-^^th need to consider the Impact of such involvetnent 
on a..-tr Kr.,dr f.-rranrr < , Hut they also m-cd to realize that extracurri- 
.. f» lt'"s .^r . ons<dtrcJ In a positive fashion by eniployers. 
.V- yoMrh. ^rr t., t h.- a«f of compU'tinp. 'itgh school (as.>K 18 to 19), some 
n;.v he ov, i.w .fr,; wheth.-r or not to coff.pleLe :.iab school *^hile others may be 
. ,. ,sid..rlon whether os not attend: a pofilsecondaty ln^tUu^t* Completion 
„r Ml>-.1, sc-honl wa. fo.uvi to be a key va-iabU.. a. might be expected, ^iow.ver, 
M... results reported 1u« r.^ .muI 1. I.ollenbeck's work (1985) Sndtcate tfat c^- 
..loy.TS will cohsim r hi .nr, dra;,out«. S..rh individuals can overconH- the dls" 
adv,>iU..r,- o: lnrki.r.; a hl^h ^.rhool diploma ".y defflon^t rat Ing -ootl work hahits, 
r,.|ev..nt ».rk exprtience. or hlg,- occupatforal sHll levels.* Quotir/. one 
.•mpl oyer , 



ork * Kper'e-ice. of h;-\ occ-T'-'t l(.*v al ii.kft^ l-iv -i ■ • 1 1- -re •.-wi to 
< • ojioiit s • 
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ffe pr-fer, of coarse, a high school diplcwa. but «rk experience 
has certain advantages ever the cdioplt?tlba of edacationi 

A3 far as postsecioTidary trainit^ is concerned, ittendin^i a 2 year dr 
technical ^stsecondary school is weighed positively by C££;>ioyers, but coo- 
jUetibri Of ;i prbgrac ^nd the relevance cf tht: prbgraa are the key sigmals that 
enpio^ers tise In nsse^nihg applicants. Crades and chol- institution wef/ 

anaiyijt-d to be of far les:> impc :..^ice, aad in f ... i , ^tt^^^ dl^ a 2 year or 
tt?chnical postsecondii ry ins'ir on, but pursuing a rburs*- of study not re* 
vant to tfe job lor .hUh i^f, -piicant is applying ff^ eaplbyabil it.'y. 

TKvi iir.al set of resaits of interest to youths concerns the job st-.;rcii 
: ^ Itself. First, the hypothesis that eligibility for Tjfc stigm. ti-e^ 
t ^ cant was rase borne biit by the analyotoff. In f^-r, such *-llgibilitv "51' 
.i -ant positive influence for, and thiaH. shbuld he ,i»iverti6ed by clerica] 
ppi. irant s» 

Second, heatnes ^ on tli.c^ aprlication forr: ( an4 (H cover leiter-) is one of 
th. • nest ir^^pbrcarit variabti'S that employers ase in screening /ujrnl Icat ibns for 
intt rviews. Third, int .'rview ^ehavlbr is crucial in the job sioarcb process, 
Arnlyses of the data and discussions with eaplbyers indicate how easy it is 
t.^r .J :,oarg peffion to lose cSplo valii 1 i t y advantages that have been jv^instak- 
i;i>*ly teamed thfoU^^.h haxd work in h^gh scl»col of paft-tlw jobs bjo not being 
juinrtuaJ, by dressing inap j^rbpfiately , or by usin^ inappropriate :;r»n«ar in 

l:\r»*rvi-i. Signals of a bad a^titudo that employers .m* loe^ w^rr nt-gat' -' 
ionmentci about a previous employer or teaclier, or being overl/ ItiouN-^- 
^'xpe- 1 i^-i}; -d prorflbtlons br lo bwh one's own bustr e^sf', Prvt^u' in^ a t\rnT , 

r^s,:Rn , d exhibifliig <ipproprl a I beh.jvi*^r lc an Intervlt't r.*N be ac- 
♦ ompl r J.vfl with r.ln.nal effort tn Mme .^nd res^urcof. • 

^•2 j'^irui4ng^s Relevant to Effiployers 

Hi fornulatltif; th^^tr r^cruftmcnt and hiring iifa* -gicH, firms must niake 
ro««ourri> .tltorafton d?*rlsi,">nn and he cbricrrnt^d .oiyui tt\ prbfitabUity of 
their .u tions. I>irge f 1 nnji and firmN that hiive trcn Iri i^xi§tepr.e for a long 
rinti ),ive made T.amorous hires and their ice i «ion-niaki ng process hiiit withstood 
ihe tf-a o! the mirkeiplaco^ Th fart, a»i ianderlylng asstimption of this study 
i ^ rh.^r ompioyrfs* hiring* dcrlf^ionrt .ir*> rbh?<l«tent efiO!nt.h the^t wi> can f^onefal-^ 
it J froi» t Ij'j bt^havlbr of a *:maH number of etflployers who were bbstMvcd to a 
lar>>ef popi»l .iit i»>n . 
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The *iindii;y;5> *A ^tudy and its firedece Jsor , a £:tudy of er^ployer^ in 

eoturabu , 6V.>io, T^nit aay be of interest to enployars sre as follows: 

• Jo the extter'.\t tJhit were able to control /tth<'ir variables, the 
P^fMnal u^H^r;ilrrerisclcs of the app} 5f /-^ lon^ reviewer Influt nceci 
sijii^nif lCH\\7tiy itih** employ x ? v ^issl^vwej to the applic«a..iit, 
Males^ blaicka^ and older Inc v -.^.ilrj t^ncSed tv> rate higher the 
youths the:vv' weirt* asked to assess* 

% Vith aleibst urmaiii»lty^ eapl overs who had exp»erlehce wit ; cooper- 
ative educafc iotr ^C'Jents were ejithuslastic about the experience 
amd if a hiriv ^vastud^ sfere pleased wl tii the outC'Oae, 

• An intervleweir' Hi isse£;si!aeht of ar. a/ppllcaht's wrk experience 
and eduration i .s partially detert^rlcjed by haw tlue youth handles 
the interview, 'Iwb job applicants with identical prior «ploy^ 
inent histories edacatioo *rill be perceived quite differently 
it rhey exhibit rflfier?nt its zrview behayiori 

• Derspite protti Stat ttonfi about (the? artreliabillty of and difficulty 
of getting reteri:mC':; checks^ large percent/iges of eoployers re^ 
fvorted rrakinf* such checks. When one considers how little'it 
r")sts to rn;2*Le a reference check a.id how oxpeaslve a hiring nis- 

a. .ti,^i cAn t-: s«*en3 that pur set ag tli. Is an efficient and 

r*: ^^^i>cr2end*^d i s^tt.onh^l policy* 

• The startLa^ ^^ge, the cd>i;t of equipnieeJt that ntui 0tirkers use,| 
ant-* the difficulty that s firm faces In diciaissln;g workers icofa 
not li; *jfloc.t ttw caution exerciised in rating jo^ ipplicahts. 

7.3 Findings Relevant ti) School 
Again igg^jrar o rj*^antf< l^olicjTaaker g^ 

A s<-r:ohxI;jry pmrpd:»«' of the study waK tc be a conduit for c<xSraunlcatidn 
Hrr.wec'n employers aril schools, ;>art t rularly in cht' arc.i of isnploysblllty 
.1^ . loj^iiiiont. is innjvTrt?<f»r (or sc';aol« *o take employers' c^Unions into 

arcounti for the etc no , I r stc^rcSN ^hd Job securiry students are iftbihg to dcr- 

. .1 . » ► »^ 7 . 7i :v ^ 7 , ^ * . » 4 » u -i 7* :^ w t >• * . % ^ I t 1 * ri ?• 5 * ^ *> ^ 

j. * t..' i t >.! • I cm- « < i I tt 4. »^ ««i > » i~ n i, < <. y * J • t. ^ «>» « ^ fc_ •*» » A & * 4 ^ < {> J * w V V. • 

\.s ''♦•(virtt^d in tlt.^ cluipter preseiH j n^^, I It «t i -''t? aata, cuploycrs did h^ive 
*oitk fNjsttive -^i i • M*i*«t ol these were f'»iv' lines of 1 ncr^; .^j^lng 

♦Sripl yi'r a/vil schr.^vt i • H vtSiw^nl arv^ r ^ir^pera t ir n • 

Si hod r.i vil t ^ r.Jtora fehotild aware of tbr etnpHa&is tt"»LK etpployfrs put 
>>n >*r;tdes .t^ i for prorivic 1 1 vl t y arid tte rising con ern thin l^:* nexus 

|y»rworii rtrlUevi^itc^n*. c.; >riucs ?ni?,y be weakctUnRf* the nn»vr>ts C3mffiff*it« about 
dofi^i<»Mt h.'iKjr skiiljs ;md poor work h<itblc- *vii^(^b«t tn.i? employt'^^ ar^ i^rroriK 
.idvo<,MOf> of edi;rationa] moven&ehts louArd (vtnpfoving feat^le JRllls and . *^ tcu^^r- 
e pe r f o tr^ n c e s t -1 r<d rd s • 
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Two suggestlchs about curricula chirigds br Imprbveciehts yete that job 
searcli ski i Is sHbiild be taught and th^t youths should coiie to the l^Hbor ittarkec 
with some ^ioareness about business organizatttjns 3ftd aanagetaent principles, 
id response to the adequacy of preparition Ifi various subject areas ^ there 
seefr<rd to a desire tor broader stirferit hacfcgrrjund iri oariceting or distribu- 
tive educw^ition classes i In general, there ^s employer support for vocational 
edacarton ci^/\>rses- in soae cases, a d«;sire for even strbnp.er vo/catJbhal 

programs. 

The results trba the study shbv thar r<i^utatibn br Ibcatlbh of a school 
can influence an eraplbyeT^s perceptton of a youth. Clerical empli^yrrs gave a 
rating advijntage to urban and parochial scWOj students in co^^parisbt; to 
suburban (or rural) sc5iool students, while machine trades eSplbycrs b^ehavcd 
in a precisely bpi ' vlte fashion. School b^ficia's heed to b«e aware of these 
reputaticnal fact^ as th^^ develop and place'^sU^^ts into cooperative 



In shtir:^ -abl lej^ ts heed to be cogniitiint of esployraent outcoeses for 
stud*>nts as the:/ ievelup and traplemcnt cur ricular, tnn>truct.ional . anil organi- 
zational Chang-. / lack of awareness bay re-sult in llHeir students ehtefihg 
rH<* labor t^^rktc .it a disadvantage. The key question^ to be ^'^Hressed are catis 
.^nd how ca \ v-'-rk naturlty skills be taught and f5tren;|gthened in s^co<ary and 2 
yi^jr *>r c«*timt?3l postsccondary setttnRs. 
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APPENDIX A 



EWIBITS OF MATERIALS USED JN EMPIJOYER 
HIRIMG DECISIONS SI^VEY 



tiiffilT H: LIJTHiG y POSSiai *KlC/*T 0*WA:Ttfll$TlC5 Air »JB«ILITIE5 
rS t« III Il£fi<iT(KG JOB V*LiCAtiONS 
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IfltiAL eeVEl tEttER 



the Olwb S£»ie Ulnivffvsky /^"''"N: s/**"^ 



Cokj^T^b«A. Ohio 43210 



Ekar 

As employer , you realize the high costs of etiployee turnover arwf the inr- 

portance of ft adiag applicants with skills and knowledge irfhirh satch your require- 
ments. But in fact, r.^search -*s showing a greater and greater ittbalahce between 
thi* sfeiUs w^^iich employers need and the skills which youth and crttYer lalbbr narket 
entrants are bringing to the market. As part of a study to find ways to reduce 
this imbalance, the National Center for Research in Vbcatibnal Ed^c«tibr> wbald 
like you to participate in a study which will enable yoo to convey what skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes yba beii<?vc schoois shoald be teaching youth in order to 
y^ft and hold a jobi 

(>iestlons that we are trying to answer include: 

« What is tl>e effect of hot ccwapleting high school or. employer's 

ratin^^ of a Job applicant? 
i What is the effect ^of various types of vocational education, of 

attending a parochiivl high schoiil, of attending ^ suburban high 

school, of a low grade point average? 
m Wlsat is the effect of long periods of uhemployAehIt or of a 

tendency to stay in jobs for only a short tlSe? 
m What Is fhe effect of types of previous wrk experience? 

Whvjt wt» learn i you will be provided to schools through workshops arid articles 
In Journals reac by teachers and counselor^* 

Wc would like you to participate by tiklrig twenty to thirty minutes to com- 
plete the enclostd questionnaire* This ihvolvri reviewing job applications of 
!iyp^)tm*iical candidates and prbvidlhg a liirihg Index. 

After conpietlng the application ratings, pl«^^5e answer the few questions 
tUnt h^4Vt> inrluded about you and your firii's liiflhg process and use the erf* 
rlosed prepaid envcldpr to fv^tufn the querlt ionhat re. Your voluntary parttcipa^ 
rioii in this study will Ho most apprcciatrd and all Information you pr6>i^Jde will 

kopt cbnf idchtial . The responses ybo give will be used to prepare sratistical 
totals ai>d will not be identified with you or yoar organization^, To be of use in 
the utudy, w^* ncoil to hav«» your response by August t, 1983; 

It yiKj hjve any questions cbnccrntn); Mils study^ please feel frre to contact 
At our toli-jfeo nombrr I -^100-848-4 81 5. thank yoij. 

Sifit:cr<'ly ^ 

nr. Kevin Hollcnbock 
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t?» Ohio Stile Ufii*#r»ttf 



EXHIBIT A-y 
COVER LETTF.R FOR .FIRST FOLI^-UP 
FOR SUSS ample: of ^OSRESPONDECTS 
REeF:ivi>x (juesTiosfJAiaE followed 

BY TEtfPH6SE CONTACT 




M liji^ ajnt 



! 960 <^n)n*_ H oad 



CiOie etVOCEDOSU/Cbiurr^ijrus. Oh.b 



As {vxrt of our study on eflipidyer hiring decisions, we randomly selected 
your lira for oar sample and sent you a questibhhaire tb cdtaplete. As of 
:u)w, we hav*? not received your reply. We are sending ybu a secbhd cbpy and 
asfc ybu to please complete it and return tt as soon as possible. 

As you aC:« aware, high levels of youth uneaployBsent, job turnover, and 
inadequate educatibnal preparatlbh are major national problems. You and 
other employers are In a strategic pbaitibh tb best understand many of these 
prohlt*as- With your U^ip, we hope to get schools to db a better job of 
preparing youth for jobs such as the ones you offer. 

We wbuld like ybu to participate by taking twenty tb thirty minutes tb 
coaplct** the enclosed quest Ibanaire. This involves reviewing job applica- 
ttonfi of hypothetical candidates and providing a hiring index. 

After completing the applications ratings^ please answierr the question*? 
that we ^Mve included about you and your firm* s hiring prbct^ss 4n<3 xt^r rte 
.enclosed prepaid enveldfH; to return the questionnaire. Your vblurttary 
part icipat ton in this study wlll >e ^st appreciated and /^H J^^^^^^^" ^^^^ 
provide will be kept confidential, The responses you give will be used to 
prepir.* statistical tot;:U and will not be Identified with you or your 
oriviai z;it toni 

It you have any qiu-it ton?* ronccrnin^; this study, plrvise feel ffre tb 
ront.ict mi» ,it our LoU-frts/ number i-B^3-64iB-4Si 5 . Tha^k y^«. 



K» \r in Ml) 1 Ic^nhi^ck 
f ro JtM t Ot roc tor 

Knr I ostrre 

Kll/ra \ 



EKLC 



September 1^, 1983 



IKSIRUCTIOSS FOR TKLHPHONING EHPLOYERS 



3. 



The purposes 61 the phd^e contacts are to (1) dei^rmiue i^ether th^ es- 
plbyers have received a copy of a quest lonnat re recently raailei: to them as 
part of a ^tody of oapioyer hiring practices aad (2) Hinlicit a response 
froa thea, if ttey iiavtr received it. 1 would lite ycu to pursue the con- 
tact aggressively enough so that ybu feel cbufidoht tnat you are >*ettihg 
a truthful answer ard are not being put off. 

The questionnaires were directed for the oost part to coapany presidents 
or chief executive of f icers , who may respond that th^y don't hsve the tifie 
or interest to^ccwplete the survey, Ask the« if there la another individ-- 
^•^1 in the ftra who could respond. My preferred respndent would be the 
director of personnel or director of fmoan rescnirces. I will glad to 
send that individual another questibhhaire* Ta-fi- mooe and address. 

If asked^ you should indicate that I would like the survey by October 1 5th 
in order to process the data and compl«'te the study on time. 



Use the MCI account and subac^count as insitructed to raake all calls. 



5* Exagple cohversaticn : 



How are ybu today? 



I ara , calling on behalf of Kevin Hdllenbeck, of 

The Ohio State University. He recently sent ybu w questionnaire to 
conaplete that had t^^ db with How ybur firp rates ycuthful job appli- 
cants w^b are iipplyiilrLg fbr ehtry-^IeVel jobs. 



I)b ymx recall receivivng this qyien 



tibhnaire? I Yes Go to^l 
I No Go toC^J 



[A) Have yo{ already r-i?sponded to th<* survey or 46 ybu intend to 
respond CO the survey sbbh? 



Ve s ^ Say thank y6u and that we look forward t>f> receiving your 
r«?i{)on8e sbbh. Torml hate cbhveffiat ion • 



Ko, 6o to(3» 



@ OH, i><>rhrtp» the package was miiAddrcsied . Dr. Hbllehhc'Ck is itudyihg 
the very iraportaht jprobScas of high youth uneraplbyiieht and job t^irn- 
over and he fcel» that lanploycrs are pefTiapi the best individuals to 
prbvide Intormat ton that will lead to answers. Can i lersd yoq or some- 
ono v\Ht^ In your company another r»py of the fju(*sr ionitiatre to cORipletr? 
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[Yes. T>atce riaae and say thank you and terminate cbhv^&rsat ion | 
No, i)o ti^(^* J 

(c) Or. iloitenbeck is studying ihe very Laportant prbblens of High 
youth uneaployment and job turnover and he feels that eaplbyers 
are i>erl!iaps the best individuals to provide Information that will 
lead to ansfyers- Is there someone else in ybor company who will 
respond to the questionnaire? 



[ 



Yx?^, Take narae. Say they will be sent the questionnaire 
^ icBsediately , sa^ thank you and terminate cbaversatidh. 



i Co t 



@ Dr. HoUenbeck asked tae to ask you for reasons that you feel you 
irannot respond { ^ his survey • 

ENote reason, thank employer for his/her tirae^ arid tenainate | 
conversation* J 

h. ftopin^^ to get quest Ibririalres back frssm about 50% of the companies 

you rail, therefore^ if ybu are having a lot of difficulty contacting 
:m iiuHvidoal, skip him/her, and ^o bn. It makes sense to do the easy 
ones first, 

7. THoro are qui to a few people from the West Coast and calls are cheaper 
after 5:U0. So lb the eoc^£em^^:h^t^^ ^cx mv^^^ for you , calls can be 
ua.So to the West Coast between 5:00 and 8:00 p.m. Othervises calls 
should bt* made during busiricss hours. 

if yoii.ji have any questions or problems^ call me at any tine 

486-3655 (office)) 
4 31-9139 (home) 
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Tht SMo Stal* UiMbraHy 

- E&IBIT S-S 

Fiast miLOMj? 

POSTOffiD FDR SUISAMPLE 
OF »ifct£SPbf©£|fK_NDT_ 
SEIZCTED TO RECEIVE QCESTIOSSXIRE 



Atigiist* 1983 



^^TNv 

L smmmLWm 

r mnsun m mmtk vmrn 



1960 Kttnnf Rb«d 
Coiimi6i/«. Ohio 43210 

C«btt CTVOCCOOSO/CoK^rnCKjf. D»vb 



Dear Sir or Madam: 

Earlier this surcner, we sent yoo a questionnaire to cdinplete 
as part of our stujiv on youtJi uhenplbyttient^ We have not yet 
received your response which we very much need. 

.^^.y^.^^"^ ^^^r^f _^i9h_Ae!/els_of yputh_unerapibynent , ^ob turn- 
over, and inadequate educational preparation are major nation- 
al problems that need to be addressed. In iny opinion, these 
issues are best understood by employers like ycurself. Bot 
we need to have a large sr^ough sainple to make a strong case 

^P.lpS'^rs' viewpoint. _with your help we hope to_ get 
schobis to do a better job of preparing youth for the job 
market. 

If you have the questionaiaire and have not had ah opportunity 
to respond yet, I would appreciate i* you could complete it _ 
&j\d return it as soon as possible. Or I will be ^lad to mail 
^"^^^^9^^^^^^•. ._?^ sbwepne_else_ in your 

firm to respond, I will forward th^ questionnaire material 
to that individual. 



please use the enclosed postcard to let me know of your 
decision. ThahJq yoii. 

Sincerely , 

?eyin M. Hplienbeck. 
Director, Employer Hiring 
Decisions Project 

I 



cmk 



I have the ^u«/Sttonn«l7# ifid wttt reCurn it shortly; 



Senrl anothipr copy of th« quest ionriA^rie^ natrrtjil to tse and I 

win Ces;pof7f3 i« loos Mi fot^si&Ic: 

Another individual In my covpmy w£12 reipona. Send a copy 
of t'Po tfiaterijl to: 



thii firm is unable to complete your q^cBt ionnj ir^ 
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the Ohio State UnSrersity 



EXHIBIT A-6 
C0\^Er1 l£TTER FOR 
SECOND FOLLOW-UP 




mi HMiaHALKfilER 

FOR RESEARCH IN VOCXTIQHll EDUCATION 



196G Kenny_Road 

Cokimbus, Ohk) 43210^1090 



Phone: j614—_4B5-3655.. 

Cable: CTVOCEDCSU/Cdlurnbus, Ohio 



October 19^ 1983 



Dear Fiiplbyer: 

Earlier this year, vi? sent you the enclosed questionnaire, but we have not 
yet received a response from you. Without yo^ur help, ve will not get an 
adequate sample cf employers and therefore not have valid data. We realize 
that this request is an imposition on your busy schedule ^ but please recbn- 
.sider answering the questionnaire for us. if it is xore convenient ^ it is 
all right with us if you have someone else in your company complete the 
que«5t ionnaire . 

The purpose of this study is to inform policymakers and practitioners in 
the education and training field of what employers are looking for in the 
people they hire. Our study will carry more weight with these people if 
we have an excellent sample of employers who are representative of the 
virious businesses ana industries. As of now^ we feel that your business 
sector is not adequately represented. 

On average, the questionnaire can be completed in 20-30 minutes. It looks 
more cdmplox than it really is. Where information asked for is not easily 
available, it*s all right to give your best estimate. 

Wo hope that you will participate in bur survey. In the event that you 
cannot, please lot us know in order to preempt the fdllbwup call that we 
have planned. 



Cordially, 




Kevin HbV^nbeck 

Project: I]iir€Cv'br_ 

Employer Hiring Decisions Study 
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RESPONSE FREQUiiNCI ES^'^^^PtbYER 
HIRING DECISIONS QUCSTIOWI^IIIE 



11^ 



EMPLOTER MIRING OfCISIONS STOOT June^ 1983 

EMPLOYER DATA 



ID Nomb9r 



I , Respondent Ch ar a ct e ristics 



1 • Your age 



2m tour education 



5. 



6, 



J34 



249 



1) Less than 50 

2) 50^« 



130 3) 45^5« 

d£Z.*> 55t 

-35— 1) High school graduate or Jess than high s<^chool graduate 
53 2) 1 or 2 years of training beyond high school 

—84^ 3) 3 6r_*_y*«rs of training beyond high school, but not a 
col lege graduate 

181 4) College graduate 

5) 1 or wore years o* training beyoftd college graduation 



5i Yoijr Sent 



4^ Tuur race 



391 j) Male 

170 2) female 

29 U BJack 

2 2) Hispanic 

537 3) White/Other 



Which of the following most closely represents your mehagewerit title? (MARK ONE) 
201 1) Personnel or huiian resource department manager 

2^ 2) Foreman 

3) Staff member of personnel department 
15 4) Supervisor (e.g.» head clerk br cashier, unit chiefs floor manager) 
43- 5) Department or division manager 
108 6) Establishment executive (e.g.^ store manager, director, president) 
7) Owner 

45 6) Other: Specify - " 

looking at a tyjjicai work week, what ^rcentage of your tliml Is ipei^t on the following 
(PtEAS^ MAKE SORE THE COLUMN AODS Uf- 10 ICOj) Median 

Hiring employees ^ I 

Training eniployees 

Supervising en^loymes 

Job duties other than hiring/training and supervision 



10 




JI1-13) 
-(14-16) 
Jl7-19j 
^20-22) 



100 t 



1. Ob you have or share the authority to hire or fire persons for your company *s »«try 
level jobs? 



7Ai Hiring authority— 

272 1 ) Yes , I can h I re on my i>*n 
213 2) Yes, but I share authority 
86 3) bet I participate ih (^bcess 
64) No 



TBi Firing authority-^ 

2 31 1) Yes, I cats fire on iiy own 
1 95 2) Y^^ but I share e«ttK>rIty 

98 3) No, but I psrtttcipete In process 

39 Wo 



8, How many years have you been employed In this establishment? 

9, For how *^iahy years have you worked In tnis «tabl )shment*s 
personnel d^artment br participated In the selection of new 
new employees? 

10. How many years have yo u be en In a jpkisltlbh to participate In the 
oiring process In any company? 



Hedlan Range 
(1, 51) 



years 



years 



(b, 46) 



(b, 46) 

yvars 



-25 2B- 

-27 — TT 
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RESPONSIBCf )i 



2. 



* ^^t^^^M fijii^tliM In vbur •»t3t5Hshmeot at pres«nt? 



t2 



Jl5 



2) 1CP19 

3) 20-29 



74 5) 50-99 
rfr^b) tbd-199 



96 8) 500- 1999 

S') 9) 2000 or mora 

f^ny pir'sohs a.. •^P.oy.d In your «tabMsh».nt^ar Pr|gntr 

7? I) Uss than 10 q ? 5) 50 or nor* 



HO« 

373 

— IT 2) 10-19 

— — 3) 20-29 



-7r--5r 



-5r 



that alven on paga 1 tor tha rating of applicants? ^ iQ<.i9i 

5S l) Jass_than U $| 20<-29< 

^ fed 2) 11-41 IlT 6) 501 or iibra 
74 5) 5X-9f -^^^ 



5. 
7. 



pro«lm«tejv -hat pSrcsnt »«r« first hlrad In an unsmiiM ^j^^jj^^^^ IQ j 

.ppro.ln«t*ly .h«t pTC.nt of n,. full-t.S. .nd p^rt-tl^ -fi^^^^^* ""^"^ 



(35-3? 

(3a-<o 



«nt of yo«r ™y,-s«psr*l«>ry. .orlj^^s ar. c^^fd by col l.^barsilnlng ^^^^ 
^76 100% 32 Conditional Median: 5^^^ 



RpugMy •'»«t 

agre«m«ntst w ^ ' V ^ 7""!., „♦ —olowiis In vour istiBI Ishmwit iScriasi, 

During ths last y^r. did tn.^ tatal ""f;^^^^,*^'^*^ Median: J0_4 
.ecreas,. or stay th, sa«T 155 g -jp 

5) Stayad about tha $a«a 4U — 

own hiring? 2) Ho (Go to Sactlon iii) 

9- ihat -ouM astl«.ta to ba th. total h^^r .f f«M-tl^ and p.rt-t|«. -^.oyaas In 
all divisions and subsldlaria* of your company? 



"^(47-49 



(Ihcluda your own astabi l»hmaht)» 



16 1) '-49 
"IFS) 50-99 



63 5) 100- 499 
62 " 4) 500-1999 



78 



5) 2000-9999 

6) tb»d00 or 



in. 



PctAht l^tMwnt^ ,.a4aw j-F>roc»ss ^ 

MAhAGEH.AL POSITIONS ITPIC^ r^.*?S^AS 1* UF y5o W^tfil MJRE rOR I»«T TTP€^^^ 

ii.^P^sriS-li"* FjJJ^iTgu^in^ sfMifiJ JOB «no -R.tc a cscriptio. of thc 

JOB* IN THE HAPGIN^) 



1. 



IN THE ^N^lfi^} .u..^nMQ^\a\ po»ltlb« which 

1^ 7 ' 2) Rafarrals from amp|oyma«t agency 
I) Rafarrat* iframB union 
4) Advartlsa In madja 

7) Msk for raferrali froii sctools or training Institution^ 

8) Ottiar- 



o/ V 1 11^ - - - __. 

^ 99 9) bon*t solicit applications _ _ 

- ^'^^ ^ — __ siifc7 (If t«ss than o^a P^*^ 

7 f^^raoa ho- many vacancl« for sa<^ jobs op^n up during a -aak. H? lass 
2. On av^tage.^ „^ vacancl^ for a y«r.> -~ 




3. 



How many p 



Inculrles about amploy^t In Such Jobs ara recelvd In a ^a^T 

Median 



— 



T9 SJT 



EKLC 



132 



4«i Mhdn there is an opening 

g93 I) Callers are encouraged to 



6C. 

y-. 

7A. 



4Bi When there U's no speclHc ijpehing (Check one) 
[7g— n CaUers ar*^ eoc<^raged to 
comd In ai^ owt sn 

I lo application . _ 

llo. 2) Callers are ©ucooraged It 
^"^■^ they ^ave skills 

L9_5_ 3) Cal i«rs are general ly 

_ discouraged 

53 4) NA because we have few phone 
caMs 

About ^o- many people c<^ to your establishment In a wiek looking for ah entrylevo' 

posltl;.a similar to the one d^scrlted— ______ _ - - 

When there Is an openinq?HeMw 15 58. When there Is no open I ngTSfiMaai 5 _ 
T-pical ly, -»iat percentage of peoole that co»f»i ^h a week were— 

.et.rr«. by an oroan Ua^ lon_or I n^ I v <dua I (emp loy^^ ^ ^S^ta?i f ''t' — 
schoon th.t had scr^ the lr^lvldu.1 [^'^^^L^^^ " 
Notr^t^rrHd but cami If) response to an advertU«m»^, tr^, otIW ^ 



r.jme in and fH^ <^^t ah 

dpp I Icat Ion _ _ 

186 2) Callers are oi-icouraged If 

_ _^ . they h-sve sxH Cs 

-20 5y Callers are g«r<«rai^y 

dlscqurft^ed 

53 i) N A because have few phcKie 
cal Is 



-( 8-10) 



Wrtr»^ jns*:^! Icl ted? 



30 



J 14-16) 

(20-22) 



m f 



About -.at p^^rcint.c^e ..f People .So come t<5 your est ab II shment ^^^ referral , looking 
tor a position sirritar to The one described complete an epplicatlcn— 



Wh«!in trer© \% cih open J ^'^t 
'^1^ :) 76-941 



7B, When There Is-oo specific opening? 

7^ 2) 76-941 
3) 51-^51 

54" ?) 
"t§"5) tr25i 



S^at pe^centag^ of pgrso^. -^o fill out .-n application are lutervle-ed immed lately- 



dA^ »*f>en ♦here js in opehincj? 
— ^ 3) 51-751 



SB, When there Is no specific opening 
16 U 95^1001 




2) 76-941 
55 51-751 

4) 2t'f0i 

5) 6-25* 

6) 0-51 



75 rr 



10. 



2^37 ) 0-51 ^ _ 

,^ur Mr^ng process Involve ha.ln^ >p le^returh to yo«r ^estab M St>«nt for an Inter- 
vlf^w co you make job of fer^ t«sed o« the completed application? 

Lfku, 1) hiave jntt»rvitM»s later _ __ _ — 

NO lnterv;ew af r«r ^pvMcatlon and Smw^dlate Interview, It any 

Which ^f the following b^t clisrac^er I zes ho- ycK-r tlri. ^^^^ 

i.«trv-level oon-tnanagerlaj positions descrSbed a5>ove? (MARK wtl 

irriuli^er Of JTpNcants are Intervli-ed before a cS^clslon U made ana then r he 

48 21 Appilcants'ar^*^^^^^ sequis.it la! i y with the job otf^ d^l s^on .usuaiiv. tiiade 

^ befbr- the n«*t Interview Is arranged* 

3) Other r_: - . — ■■ 



1 1. 

12. 
15, 



Cn 3v^-.jqe, ho* nan* x^P le _4reJ nter yl^^ ^3 M 1 1 on^ opening for an entry-level, nor^ 

T»ana>'riai pes ! 1 1 oh i-Med ian : 5 range: <1,63) 

M -^jt p^c«nt your h j res_ f or L^ctt a pbsmon The iast <or only) P^soh — 
int«*rwi*»ie^ the v>ne a^tu^My hired Kedjah: _ ^0^ 

th.v,« Intervl**-.-! for a position, wha^ S^rc^nt are cal 1^ In has««l on Information 

otit -i-»?d ^rom a r^vj.-w of previously f 14^ appi Icat ipn^? 

02 156 



J31-55) 
(54-36) 



Median: 10% (jf l^) to QutSTtON 15) 
Condit^^naiJ^3l^7n^ ^«try-I^^le noh-ma«ali^r lal position based o« o 



ERIC 



n--^.-^sJv filed aopllcat?oh, -hat pi^ceot *tKj _ up_ be i ng offered tf>e - 
T3 i, a!i 9^100 t Half 40-60$ 0-5? 

D -^^sr 61-^1 1^4) f^N. 6-591 ^ 

•ti^t ^^rc^t^ of ill of the people t^no comBiet^.rr^tten^ap^^^ 

:n^r .:::;!:?,^^-^a^^i^t jot) in roar ^tat>l isr«ie^t .o yo«^*^^ are reasonaety 

-eli-cualitlee fo^ «mp»oy^r in your firm? jfediitnt 30^ - 

1 1 n 



"33" 



f iriwS ira\r\ ifyq Process 



TM|^$ SET Of i,^U|5TlOl*S R^RS rO THE ^ ?m WM jC>4 .TmL APPt ^UST BEEN 

CpNpyCTEp. _(IF rOU 00 NOT_AeT0AttY_HAyE_lMOSE-TrP£S OF 30BS PLEASE ANSiER THE FOLlOilf*; 
QUESTIOMS rCJR A SIMILAR JOS AND WRITE A DESCRIPTION OF TMC JOB IN THE HARGIN.) 



1, What p«rc«nt of h#« ewipJ^vyef^^'s 
wbrR tlfn« l| iv{>ent In each of 
the fo\Vom\ng: (CLASSipY S0_ 
MAT PERCENTAGES AOO TO 100<) 

IA, Formal training by Vo#cilaiiied 
training personnel 

IB. ^•ddlnq nianua^^ or se)f*paced 
learn I ng programs 

IC; Receiv:n j IhstrucNbns from a 
* " r ^1 ? 0^ _ or co^r ker { Both _ 
jrvJ lyld-als are fully <l»^^ted 
to the Irtstruct lonffi^ acf fvlty) 

ID, learn ing the jo^ by_ watch log 
co*^orkers do Job at their 
work stations 

lEi tea«^olng the Job by doing It 
whTie _a superyisor or cbic^ 
^•^pTet lOOSpf his/her time 
to saperyising or advislrig the 
new worker 

IF, teaming the job by doing It 
while another iMployee watches 
progress out of the corner of 
their eye 

IG, Production act I y| ties ^bTM 
thet lack a training component 



DOIRIIIG THE 
FIRST MONTH 
(160 HOURS)? 
fiediari 



DURING THE 
NEXT 1 1 MONTHS 
(9640 HOURS) 



bURLNS. THE 
2N0 YEAR 



2 % 



(35^) 



9.9% 



— iQ-^ 



2U2Z U 



il.9y^ Of 
^ (IT- 5^) 



0 I 8^ 



(?3h!T) 

534.5 



1001 



5 J 
(SS^j 



YOOl 



iMean 


Median 


Mean 


Median 




9.6Z 




5.7% 




3.5% 


6.5% 




5.3% 




4.8% 


25.5% 




15*^% 




12.4% 











7.12 



^ ^» a.s'^ 



30, 5Z 



- 0 3 



THE NEXT SET Of QUESTIONS IN THISJECTION ASKS ABOUT THE *=^UCTjVit¥ df A TYPICAL D^OYEE^ 
PLE^SE_RAtE A TYPICAL FMPl_OYEE*S PROPU:T^m^^ OF ZERO TO 100. .^f. 100 EQUALS THE 

MAXAMOM PROOUCTIVJTl ^MLtNS.ANY Of YOUR EMPLOYEES HAS OR CAN ?TTAtN A«5 ZERO IS ABSOLUTELY NO 

woucrruiTY by your iployee. 



2^ What product I If I ty score would you 

give to a typical hew •^loyM? 

^^9^ not engaged In any of the 
training activities described 
abbye 

b^ ¥lhmn being train«^ or supervised 
by a line supervisor or manage* 
ment staff f 

c; itftien being trained supervised 
by coworkers 

3, Whar is the current starting hourly wage for- 
th^, job for which you answered question 27 

4. that Is the current hourly wage for people 
in this job whD have been at the flrw 
slightly f«or# '^tian one y«ar? 

How ma^.v years of relevant jo^ experience 
do^ tse typical new empfoyee have? 



OURING THE 
FIRST^AY 
Of EI^PLOY- 



15 



AT THE C^^D 
OF The 
FWST 

50 



60 



~^^-7h 



AT THE END 
OF THE 

F IRST 



90 



Eang e 



Mean: 



00 p^,.o«r<2-ll. 26.50) 



1.86 



TT 



ERIC 



104 



ii6 



job recsWed training frofn a rctvool 
or a previous «mploy©r? 



7i 



6. 



a) SrbQQlT If yes,. Bstlmate how much tralnlngi 
252j ) Yos— > f tC months 



12. 



15. 



) No 



to) Pr*»¥ logs omploypr? 



yeSi _how wuch? 
FTE inonths 



£25 2) No 




How many 61 the s^^H Is 
in this jot) are useful 



i earned by new emplovees 
6uts4^de of yo ur— company 7 



n All 9^1001 

2) Most 6I-94S 

5) Half 40-661 

4) Some e09$ 



Focusing on the skiHs thai^ are usetol oatslde 
y^or company i how many other cpmpa^^es jh the^ 
local labor market have jobs that sij/ulre these 
ski i is? 

M It were purchased today «fti-M wouid be the 
cost of the most eKpenslve "WKih I h« people \n 
entry-level jobs^ like the ones described, 
work on or with? 



^ 1 ) tess tftan 5 
4} Over 100 




88 1 ) U*<der $2,000 

T75^ 2) $ 2-$ 10,000 

17g^ 5? $1d-S 50,000 

fife" 4) $5Ch $200,000 

^7 5) $200,000 up 



Id. How many weeks does the probationary period 

for these jo^ last? ^ , . . , v. j j 

Conditional Median: 



(Alter the probationary period Is over. 

much documentation or paperwork Is required to 

f ire ah «itpi6yee7 




1 ) No probation- 
ary period 

2) Meeks 

1 ) A_great deal 

2) So»e 

3) A little 

4 ) No paperwork 



IT" 



3?" 



^52 — 5r 



it your company were to te«^orar|[y layoff op«- 
third of its entry-jevei «npibyws for a perkvo^ 
of three months what would be the basis for 
selecting which employees would be (aid off? 



1 ) Solely sSwJ^J'l^y 

2) Mainly seniority 

3) Mainly prodoctlvlty 



Let us liwglne yoor firm hired a group 
of new employees between the ag*s 16 
to 25 In this job exactly two ye^rs ago, 
what percent of these would you tmaglne 
>puid_now be In each of th# following 
states? 

Of those still at the firm what percent 
would have received a promotron ^e.g., 
has been given noticeably uPgra<Jed_job__ 
r-^sppfislbllltles in^lvlr'^ h hlq^ rate 
of pay) before two year'. j»re up? 



4 ) Solely productivity 
138 3.) Half seniority, 

h«lf ^odflctlvlty 

Median 

Discharged or Itt^uced to qij^jt IQ f 
Vo I uf» t ar 1 1 y_f •« l9*^ 



Currently onjay off 
Still eiifi^loyed at th#_f1r«i 
Total 



-C56-! 
"(39H 
'<62H 



Percent of _thos«r_stjII I the 

firm that wouid be promoted % 



t68- 



0 4 



0 2 042- 

Conditidnal M<J<fiian: 



EKLC 



117 



105 



_ -I — I — r-r--r 

V. Ftrm'i £ypfiri»nc< with Young Empl6y<»»s 

OF YOlJR CORRENT EMPLOrEES kOt 25 AND UNDER UNO WtfiE MJ8£b IN THE_CA^T T»<b YEAfiS, PtEASE-SEtECt 
TiO: ONE Wh<3 KAS BEEN PROMOTED AND ONE WHO HASJ^OT BEEN PWCW TED. <IF WORE THAN ONE PERSON 
Kits A PAHTiCULAR CATEGORY, SELECT THE PERSON \iM6 WAS hIRED CLOSEST tO EXACTLY 16 MONTHS A(30.) 



1^ f.mptoyee*s age 

2; S«K 

5; Rac«/Ethfiiclty 

4. Education 



5. Bid _®*nplov<if Hay© 
rat^vant voc» or 

High school? 

6. High school gr«a« 
point average 



7. Relevant yoc. training 
or col (age coarse work 

^ . t _ H J _ schob \ 

pol nt avc»rdge 



9, nic) employee have 
any part-time or 
fuii-time job exper- 
ience prior to hire? 

VOi How many years_of 
rj» levan t part-tlr^* 

or f J I l^t Ime jot 
eiiperlence prior 
to h ire? 

?l. Olc3 employee receive 
more •'raining than 
aver?<<9e e«^l6yee In 
this position, 

12. Old f Irm receive 

subs Idy for h Ir Ifig 
I ndl vldual 7 

13. *hen Was individual 
hired? 



NOT PROMOTED 

104 1? Less than 20 
TtH2> 20-21 
731)3) 22 ^ 

216]) M 

53U Slac^^ 
^5^2) Hispanic 

3) White/Other 

-621) Less than high school 
752 ?) Hijh scrtbol graduate 
jg j j Some col iege/training 
28 ^) CoUege grad 

[ABU Yes 
^2) No 



18 1) A 66 § 
3) c "BP <) 0 

5) F 

6) Don»t know 
iiO t) Yes 

jj. I) A 4a 2) H 
3) c3:4) D 

5) E 

2ST 6) Don't khbi 

321 1) Yes 

2) No 



108 I) None 

2j Less than I 

3) |-2 - 

4) More than 2 

^0 I) R*ce]ved «^ore 
577 2) About the same 
j* 3) Received less 

1) Yes 
2> No 

5) Don't know 



month 



year 



i4, :urrent lourly wage vidian 



lb. w^at pr-'xJuctl vlty 
score (0 to_ iC'O) 
•rou J 1 yd J give **m- 
0 i oyee now? 



75 



PROMOTED 

40 1) Less than 20 
"^2) 20-21 
7093) 22 ♦ 

212i) H 

59 i ) BJack 
2) Hispanic 
ihlte/Other 

jL9_ I ) Less than high school 
^^2) High scKool graduste 
T?i& 3) Some cpHege/trelnlftg 
66 4) College grad 

U Yes 

i2) No 



31 1) A 1042) 3 

^ 3) 0^4) 0 

5) F 

?3t 6) Don't knoe 

IM V) Yes 

2502) No 

181) 
2£55) 





~g — r 


TO 


T1 


12 


T5 




u 


15 



A 592) 3 
C D 
F """""^ 
Don't know 

366 i) Yes 

-g}2) No 



j69I) Nb#ie 

>2) Less than I 

:3) 1-2 

)4) More tihah 2 

-35 1 ) R^etv«Mj fiwre 

>2) About the seme 

1 3) Recei ved less 

^1) Y^ 

Jf) No _ 

^3) Don't Know 



TF'^TT' 

"^5 — ?r 
7t- 



month 



year 



90 



~5r~71 ST""?!" 

^T- ^JT^ ^37^ 



0 

~77" "Bcr 



106 



VI. » t r» U t iith_f5x*fla;^^ Have S«pirit^ 



f r" o « ii tt ie^ I rm 



i V ii«Kiw; FQH YOOR tSr^ABLlSHMtNT, PUASt SfcUCT THREE: SOMEONE WMO^KE^I^ 

I^Mh" IT^ES^T ^AinR ^ETHl. TME PERSON ttPT SHORTLY AKER HK'. 
BEING THERE FCg AL^SX^nAR, ) ■ ^ 



WHO ARE NOT CifiRiNT- 
UNEO VOLIWTARI CY, - _ 
SiGN (IF MORE THAN ONE 
CCOSEST TO EXACTLY 18 
nC> hIREU or only Af Tt»^ 



i; Employees age 

\. Hace/Ethnlcity 
4. f ducat 16*1 



10. 



It. 



t2. 



Old employee :-«ye 
roj_ev*nf^ vbc • e^, or 
major progra*" 
high -iChool? 

H I gh _ schoo I gr ade 
point average 



Relevant voc; train- 
ing br col lege course 
work 

point average 



bi(i empioyee^^aye 

any part-time or 

tuU-tlme job expert 
jence )5>rlor to MreT 

How many y€«r$ _ot 
r«leva«t_ par t-t f me 
or tul l-t jme_job 
eiper I e«sce prior 
to hire? 

Old w««pioyee_rmcet ve 
mora tralnlog thaf» 
a v^a^ employee in 
this position. 

Did f Irm receive a 

subsidy tor hirlrig 
Ih^l vidoai? 



VOLUNTARY 
RESICNATLQN 
I ) Cess than 
■ 2) 20-21 

3) 22 ♦ 

1 ) M 

; 2) i' 

U fSlaCk 

" 2) Hispanjc 

' 5) ShJte/Other 

1 ) vess than 

high sCtKH^I 

2) Hjg*S school 
graduate 

- 5) Some col iege/ 
training 

4) Cot lege grad 

n Yes 

" 2) No 



18 * ^ A AS?) B 
^ 5) C IiD*> 0 

_ 5) f __ 

113 1 ) tes 

7 n A ^2) B 
^ 3) C A) 0 
5) F 

2BT'6> ek>«'t k»oe 

303 1) Yes 

2) No 



74- I ) Hone 

88 2) Lass tt»an 1 

Irfc 4 ) More than 2 



^5- 1) Received more 
34^1 2 J A^*t the 



7 5) Received 1e*« 

9 li Y^ 
3fiS2) No 

3 3) Oon^t lOMde 



43 t) 

153 1) 

37 A) 

12i-5) 

44- 1) 

ifia.2) 



LAY 

OFF 

Less than 20 

20-21 

32 ♦ 

M 

F 

iiacH_ 

HlspanJc 

ihlte/Other 

t#*s than 
^Igh school 
High school 
fjraduate 
S^w coHege/ 

tralnlhg 

CoHe^ grad 



86 I) t«s 

i^2) NO 



f 

I 6 ) Co« • t kmom 

58, U 

i2£_2) NO 

-7 1) A r2 2) i 

£07 5) C — 4) 0 
F 

6) Ooh't know 

186- 1 ) t*^ 
SSI2) No 



48 1 ) Wone 

2) Less rhan 1 

aa^?) 1-2 - 

4 ) More th«« 2 

^'^ ' ^ Recel ved Bore 

2Q2l-, 2> AbcuV the 
_ $ae« _ _ 
l^i— 5) Received <#ss 

n 



iS- Months at^ fjrm 

before separation 



Median: 



223^211^ 

3 5) Ooo^t Know 



DISCHARGE OR 

iNOUCEO guiT 

6^ i) i-ess ^han 20 
2) 20-21 
5) 22 ♦ 

M 

F 



208- \> 
J.4i.2) 

£2- n 
242- ^> 

2±2^2) 

22 4) 

t ) Yes 

211-21 No 



Htip^WlC 

WhiteA5ther 

Lei$ t4*aft 
hjg^ school 
High school 
grf^viate 
$o«e* college^ 
trslnlhg 
Col grad 



232^ 6) Don't *nbw 
24j_2> No 

4- n A -M 2) B 

2315) c ;;^*) 0 

5) F 

6) Don't know 

260^ 1) ?i» 
81 2) NO 



77 ID None 

? J Lets tn«« \ 
121153 1-2 
jjj^ 4) More than 2 



U Received more 



2) AtKMt the 



|Q 3> Received iess 
^ ra« 

31I^^>* 

c 5) Oo*i't 4inow 



monttts 



Months 



mcwVi 



hs 



14. ^^lywageat ^^-t^iM" ^-t^ *— 

separation f4«^5T) ^- 



107 



il9 



50 



15. IVoductiyitt score ii.rJPj\ ibi^i — n5=5Er 

i^ieks prior to ^o-r^ 
separation 



i. B«$«tf up<w y<w ^l^j^ of tf» fdlfo«lf>g irias of #diic 

tlonal pr«p»r«tlor, ar* your appHcv^ts fyplcslly l-prip«rid and not 1 1 -pr apif^ad? 



^27 ScUnca 2215 

-i^: cJ CngMfth-Varbai Aoiilty 4jMi— 

_ _ _ _ yy ' 

a) Suftlrias^Praparatldri 

iSbofc^ONipihg. lyplng^ etc.) ^"^^ 

^3 Olfttrjfcutfva CM- HBrkitlt>g 

Vocc u £«i *** — 74 

■187.,, Induitriel voci ad. IM— 

(Maj^lna tradas« — •'Ty^ 



S g^'varai co«i^nU_aO<««t ya<r axp^r ia^cas telrlrt§ ycmth for antry-taVai Jobi? 

Do ypM haya any op^^nJoni aboct jitiBt^kMis and co«A«tSftcfas sclio^ t>a teaaijr» 0 ^ 

yiootft? Otnar coniiMmts wHIctv yo« tt^lrSi «ilgf?.^ ba raJavant f^ omt sTiidyi ^ 



THWK you 
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